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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


*Mid All the Traffic of the Ways 


; ID ALL the traffic of the ways, 
Turmoils without, within, 


Make in my heart a quiet place, 
And come and dwell within: 


A little shrine of quietness, 

All sacred to Thyself, 

Where Thou shalt all my soul possess, 
And I may find myself: 


A little shelter from life’s stress, 
Where I may lay me prone, 

And bare my soul in loneliness, 
And know as I am known: 


A little place of mystic grace, 
Of self and sin swept bare, 
Where I may look upon Thy face, 
And talk with Thee in prayer. 


John Oxenham. 


The Why and How of the 
Campaign for Better Movies 


HE PRESENT campaign for better mo- 
tion pictures has sprung up spontan- 
eously as a protest against what the film 

industry has been giving us. The people waited 
patiently for the motion picture producers to 
put their house in order, but they flagrantly 
failed to fulfill their fair-sounding promises. 
Four years ago they announced a code, which, 
if adhered to, would have made the present 
movement unnecessary. But instead we have 
seen the moral standards of the movies sink 
still lower. 

An analysis of the 133 feature films released 
between the middle of January and the middle 


of May of this year, made by Father Daniel A. 
Lord, who has been largely instrumental in 
launching “The Legion of Decency,’ reports 
26 plots or episodes built on illicit love, 25 on 
seduction, 2 on rape, I on incest, 25 characters 
who are practicing or planning adultery, 3 
leading and many incidental characters who are 
presented as prostitutes. He also finds 32 mur- 
ders, 17 gangsters or crooks in leading roles 
and 27 other leading roles filled by other types 
of criminals. All that in four months! This 
is the motion picture diet which Hollywood 
has been feeding to the American public, includ- 
ing vast numbers of children and youth. 

The excuse of the producers is that they are 
“giving the people what they want.” The 
present campaign, which seeks to unite millions 
of men and women in a concerted movement 
to stay away from all films that offend prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, is a way of show- 
ing the producers that there is a great body of 
people who want entertainment that is decent 
and wholesome. We are no longer willing to 
tolerate motion pictures which vividly teach our 
children and youth to admire harlots and adul- 
terers and gangsters. We are no longer will- 
ing to sit by with folded hands while the movies 
send out influences that work against every- 
thing which the Church, the school and home 
are trying to achieve. 

Already the movement is well under way and 
should gain in strength every week. It has the 
character almost of a popular uprising. And 
already it looks as if the producers are aware 
that the campaign will touch them at the point 
at which they are most sensitive—namely, the 
box-office receipts. 

Certain critics have misunderstood or mis- 
represented the campaign by labelling it cen- 
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sorship. It is not censorship at all, It invokes 
no legal compulsion, asks the help of no legis- 
lature. It is simply a voluntary and coopera- 
tive effort on the part of a host of men and 
women to induce the producers to accept the 
responsibility of cleansing their Augzen stables 
and so make censorship unnecessary. If this 
campaign should fail and some form of federal 
governmental censorship be found necessary as 
a last resort, the motion picture producers will 
have brought it upon themselves. 

A few of the leaders of the industry seem to 
be recognizing the low estate to which it has 
fallen. At least a remarkable editorial in a 
recent issue of The Motion Picture Herald, 
a leading journal of the industry, frankly says: 

“Everybody appears to know, and to have 
known for a considerable time, that the screen 
was being splattered. with a line of smut and 
sex cracks invasive of the standards of common 
decency in American life—that is, everyone 
but the production authorities in Hollywood.” 

The real effect of the movement will be deter- 
mined in the next few weeks. The danger is 
that it might die out, as crusades often do, for 
want of sustained effort. The first victory has 
already been won in the arousal of public opin- 
ion. Now is the time to follow up this advan- 
tage by enrolling a great band of men and 
women who definitely refuse to see objection- 
able films. 

This, however, is only a first step in a long 
campaign. The next step is to work for the 
abolition of the practice of enforced block-book- 
ing and blind-buying, by which the big pro- 
ducer compels the local exhibitors to take his 
entire output of feature films, good or bad. 
Under this system the local community has its 
hands tied in its efforts to persuade the ex- 
hibitor to show better pictures. The exhibitor 
must be freed from the iron clamp which the 
producers put upon him, so that he may be 
justly held responsible for what he offers to his 
patrons. After this has been achieved there 
still remains the task of educating the public 
taste to appreciate the finest and best in motion 
pictures, so that the motion picture may at last 
take its rightful place in the wholesome enter- 
tainment of the people. 

One of the happy by-products of the present 
campaign is the impressive codperation that has 
sprung up between the various religious groups. 
Protestants and Catholics differ at many impor- 
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tant points, but here is a program in which their 
leaders stand shoulder to shoulder in a united 
front. Jewish groups are also beginning to 
rally to the movement. We are having an 
inspiring demonstration that religion need not 
be divisive but can really unite men of goodwill 
for the achievement of worthy goals. Ina day 
when mutual respect and cooperation are essen- 
tial to the highest welfare of the nation it is 
immensely heartening to find that the three 
faiths can join their forces in a great common 
task. 


New Evidence of a Coming Unity 


HE RECENT union of the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the 
Evangelical Synod of North America, 

now constituting “The Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church,” has received far less attention 
than the occasion merits. It is the latest, and in 
several respects the most striking, illustration 
of the new era of Protestant integration on 
which we have now entered. The evidence that 
such a process of integration has really set in is 
found in the history of the last twenty-five 
years. This union is the eleventh that has taken 
place in our country in less than three decades. 
In 1906, the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church united. In 1911, the Northern Baptist 
and the Free Baptist Churches became one. In 
1917, three Lutheran groups came together in 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America; 
in 1918, three other Lutheran bodies formed 
the United Lutheran Church. The year 1920 
saw the merger of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. and the Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odist Church. In 1922, came the reunion of 
the Evangelical Association and the United 
Evangelicals. 1924 witnessed the merger of 
the Reformed Church in the U. S. and the 
Hungarian Reformed Church in America. The 
same year marked the union of the Congrega- 
tional and the Evangelical Protestant Churches. 
In 1931, came the merger of the Congrega- 
tional and the Christian Churches, and also the 
formation of the American Lutheran Church 
out of three hitherto separate Lutheran synods. 
Clearly a new spirit of union has begun to 
express itself in American Protestantism in the ” 
present generation. There is a goodly fellow- 
ship of those who refuse to be tied to the past 
and who know that the Spirit of God can still 
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work in the Church of the twentieth century to 
achieve unity, as truly as in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to achieve liberty. 

The latest union has significance that tran- 
scends the others, and that for at least three 
reasons. 

In the first place, in nearly all of these other 
cases the uniting bodies belonged to the same 
denominational family. The only exceptions 
were the two cases in which the Congrega- 
tionalists were involved ; and even then the other 
denominations were congregational in polity. 
But the present merger witnesses a blending, at 
least to a certain extent, of two major streams 
which are as old as Protestantism itself. For 
the Evangelical Synod contributes to this com- 
bination something of a Lutheran element along 
with the Reformed. Being itself an heir of the 
Prussian Union of more than a century ago in 
Germany, the Evangelical Synod has preserved 
both the Reformed and the Lutheran witness 
side by side, and now pours that rich stream 
into a greater channel. 

For a second reason, the present union is 
unique: it is the first time in the history of our 
country when two uniting denominations not 
belonging to the same immediate family have 
been of approximately equal size and strength. 
When one party to a merger greatly surpasses 
the other in size there is always the possibility 
that the final result may be the absorption of the 
smaller body by the larger rather than a really 
new and creative entity. In the case of the 
Reformed Church in the U. S. and the Evan- 
gelical Synod, both parties are such impressive 
personalities and so perfectly matched that we 
have every right to expect a union that will be 
pregnant with new life. 

A third thing which sets this union in a class 
by itself is that the two parties have entered 
upon it in such a spirit of complete mutual trust 
and respect that they have not had to define all 
the formal terms of agreement in advance. 
They have been willing to wite first—and to 
work out the details of union afterwards in a 
united fellowship. They have become a single 
church without even having yet drafted a con- 
stitution, without having set up a new doctrinal 
formula, without having decided how to organ- 
ize the various boards and agencies of what 
were hitherto two separate bodies. 

That a large measure of readiness for union 
has come to prevail generally in American Prot- 
estantism is made clear by H. Paul Douglass’ 
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timely study, Church Unity Movements in the 
United States, just published by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. Dr. 
Douglass, who is widely recognized as one of 
the two or three most competent students of 
American religious life and organization to-day, 
has undertaken to find out how prepared Ameri- 
can Protestants are for some form of union. 
What he gives us is no one-sided opinion but 
the results of an extended survey in which more 
than 20,000 persons, scattered throughout all 
major denominations, have expressed their 
views. The results of this poll are hardly less 
than astonishing. Two-thirds of those who 
participated favored some form of general 
union, either federal or organic, only one-third 
being satisfied with the denominational system 
as it now is. 

While Dr. Douglass recognizes that certain 
groups have views so widely separated as to 
make a union of all denominations seem rather 
remote, he is convinced that a very large 
partial union—one which might embrace 
“nearly three-fourths of the non-Catholic 
Christians of the United States” —is now prac- 
ticable. He sees in the development of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches into a real federal 
union, with clearly defined functions and respon- 
sibilities delegated to it by the official vote of 
the denominations, a natural way of moving 
toward the larger unity of the future. 

Any thoughtful man who reflects on our 
present situation in Protestantism is bound to 
recognize, with Dr. Douglass, that, within the 
greater part of Evangelical Protestantism, 
there are now no differences great enough to 
separate permanently those who hold a like 
precious faith in the one God revealed to us in 
our one Lord and Savior. He must acknowl- 
edge that, while each major denomination has 
its own special treasures of truth and experi- 
ence, there is a substantial equality among 
them. He cannot help seeing the evils of organ- 
ized denominationalism—especially the com- 
petitive ministries and the jealous sectarian 
interests that divide many American communi- 
ties. Why should those who are one in their 
central faith and purpose, and divided only in 
the peripheral things, remain longer apart? 
The only reason of any weight is the fear that 
through union we might lose our cherished 
Protestant principle of freedom. But the 
genius of the federal principle, as we have 
learned through more than 150 years of national 
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history, and as we may also learn from the 
beginnings of church federation during the last 
twenty-five years, is to provide for the needful 
union in the central essentials while preserving 
full liberty and diversity in other matters. 


Getting Down to the Individual 


N A TIME of pronounced social emphasis 
we tend to forget—but do so at our peril— 
that there can be no solution of our com- 

plex economic and social and international 


_ problems without solving the “problem” of the 


individual heart and mind and conscience. Too 
many grandiloquent schemes seem to assume 
that they can redeem society at large without 
being concerned with any particular individual. 
In the last analysis, nothing can be changed 
without changing the motives and attitudes of 
John Doe. This is*why we never get away 
from evangelism, in its true meaning, as the 
basic task of the Church. Evangelism is a 
perennial insistence that the life of the indi- 
vidual must be—and can be—changed. 

The emphasis on the individual must not be 
distorted into a claim that the social and eco- 
nomic environment can be neglected. As some- 
one has pungently said, “The same vigor of 
personality which would make a man a Barbary 
pirate under some influences may under other 
circumstances make him a powerful reformer.” 
But any acceptance of the idea that the indi- 
vidual man can be ignored and attention con- 
centrated wholly upon his environment is not 
only to deny a central emphasis of the Christian 
religion but also to miss the key to real social 
change. 

It is immensely heartening that a man in as 
great a position of national leadership as Hon- 
orable Henry A. Wallace keeps insisting again 
and again that changed hearts are an indis- 
pensable condition of social justice. In an ad- 
dress at Wellesley, Mass., on July 20, he voiced 
again the central conviction which he expressed 
in his address before the Federal Council of 
Churches last December: 


“Tt is essentially a problem for the mind and spirit if 
the nation is to rectify the present economic inequities 
and social injustices. The first step lies with those who 
work with religious attitudes. If we can work 
toward the Sermon on the Mount at the same time that 
we are perfecting our social machinery, we can make 
the transition into an utterly lovely world.” 
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Even in an international problem like dis- 
armament we can accomplish nothing of abid- 
ing consequence without a radical change in the 
attitudes of the individual men and women in 
the different lands. However baffling and com- 
plex the economic forces that have to be dealt 
with before nations will give up great armies 
and navies, each of us can make his own special 
and indispensable contribution to the disarma- 
ment of the world. He can do so by learning in 
the battlefield of his own heart to meet ill-will 
with forgiveness, animosity with goodwill, 
hatred with love. And until those attitudes 
become widely prevalent in individuals in the 
various nations, disarmament will always seem 
a fantastic impossibility. 

The task of social reconstruction confronting 
us to-day requires all the keen intelligence, all 
the technical skill, all the practical competence 
that the world’s resources can muster, but the 
final word is that we shall never have a Chris- 
tian society without Christ-like men and women 
to compose it. 


The Churches in a Time of 
Threatened War 


ALK OF WAR is prevalent in many 
parts of the world. Preparations for 
war are everywhere in progress. Tre- 
mendous appropriations are being made to in- 
crease military and naval establishments. The 
World Disarmament Conference is threatened 
with disaster. The League of Nations is im- 
perilled. Outlawry of war treaties are too 
often regarded as mere “scraps of paper.” 

All this the churches know, yet are not dis- 
mayed. They are, on the contrary, more than 
ever determined to work for the overthrow of 
the whole war system. Having come to view 
war as a sin against God and humanity, they 
do not propose to be stampeded into supporting 
another war. 

Thoughtful Christians realize that the attain- 
ment of world justice and peace cannot be 
accomplished through the adoption of resolu- 
tions by ecclesiastical assemblies, and that no 
amount of machinery, whether of courts, or of 
leagues, or of international conferences, will 
suffice. It is as plain as day that the cause of 
the world’s unrest is a lack of the things of the 
spirit: forgiveness, reconciliation, love, under- 
standing and cooperation. It is the duty and 
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high privilege of the churches to impregnate 
the relations of nations with these virtues of 
the spirit. This is by no means the only thing 
which the churches should do in their crusade 
for a warless world, but it is the supremely im- 
portant thing. The churches have given and 
will continue to give their support to such politi- 
cal, juridical and economic measures as are 
designed to promote peace. But the churches 
have an even more important function to per- 
form. They must achieve for themselves the 
spirit of love and of friendship upon which the 
early Christian enterprise was founded and 
then awaken this same spirit in the hearts of 
others. The churches, in this manner, will be 
laying a spiritual foundation upon which it will 
be possible, in time, to build the superstructure 
of peace. 

No one in our day has expressed more vividly 
the spiritual basis of world peace than the Jap- 
anese Christian, Toyohiko Kagawa. Himself 
a loyal patriot, he nevertheless knows that his 
nation—like all other nations—cannot be a law 
unto itself, but must conform to Christ’s Law 
of Love. So he has lately written, in the intro- 
duction to a Chinese translation of one of his 
volumes: 

“Tf only Japan will repent, and establish 
permanent friendship with China! There is no 
other way than the Law of Love. And not 
only in the relations between China and Japan. 
If we hope for a progressive uniting of all the 
cultures of the nations and races of the whole 
world, there is no other way than through the 
principle of redemptive love. The law of re- 
demptive love is the fundamental law of the 
universe. Kropotkin’s instinctive love is not 
enough. Instinctive love does not transcend 
race. It is the redemptive love that Christ lived 
and practiced that alone transcends race. This 
type of redemptive love must grow in us, and in 
cooperation with the spirit of the universe we 
must labor to save the unhappy peoples of the 
world. Since the Japanese nation was unable 
to sense this great redemptive love, I suffer the 
sorrows of the Prophet Jeremiah. Forgive us! 
You sons of Confucius and Motzu, forgive us 
in the name of your great peace-loving sages! 
Some day the Japanese will cast away sword 
and gun and awaken to the love of the Cross.” 

The churches must look at the present world 
of turmoil realistically and with both eyes wide 
open. But they do this in the blessed knowledge 
that this is God’s world and that Christ’s Way 
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of Love can really be followed by nations as 
well as by individuals. This does not mean that 
the churches may assume an attitude of watch- 
ful waiting or supinely bide the time when the 
prayer for a warless world will have been 
answered, It means, rather, that our efforts to 
achieve world justice and peace are sustained 
by the faith that all the forces of discord and 
evil will not suffice to defeat the ends of God. 
There will be major set-backs. We are in one 
now. But to the Christian no catastrophe, how- 
ever cataclysmic, can permanently obstruct the 
coming of God’s kingdom on the earth. 


The New Emphasis on Social Action 


N CIRCLES where the social meaning of 
Christianity is taken seriously, “Action” is 
the word that is now getting the emphasis. 

A new publication called Peace Action ap- 
pears. “Catholic Action” has become a well- 
known term. Now comes the “Council for 
Social Action,” established by the recent meet- 
ing of the Congregational-Christian Churches. 
The new vogue of the word “action” suggests 
a note of impatience with resolutions, pro- 
nouncements, speeches, forums, discussions. It 
is a demand for translating social ideals into 
social conduct. : 

We share the new mood of enthusiasm for 
Christian “action.” Not in the sense of being 
indifferent to the Christian philosophy of life 
or to the Christian convictions which alone 
afford the foundation for really fruitful action. 
Not in the sense of neglecting painstaking 
processes of study and analysis of issues, both 
of which are necessary to any clear understand- 
ing of what course of action is right and wise. 
We are not interested in action which is mere 
“activism’—of which European Christians 
have often suspected us—but in well-thought- 
out programs of actual grappling with concrete 
social tasks, with the idealism that comes from 
a spiritual faith and the realism that comes 
from a competent mastery of the facts. 

The “urgent demand for action to match our 
Gospel”—to use Professor Arthur E. Holt’s 
arresting phrase—led the Congregationalists 
not only to set up a “Council for Social Action” 
but also to put a substantial amount of money 
out of their regular denominational budget 
behind the movement. Here is something glori- 
ously new. It places Christian social recon- 
struction on a basis with home and foreign mis- 
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sions, church extension and religious education. 
More important, the new plan grew out of a 
recognition that the whole missionary outreach 
of Christianity to other peoples and nations is 
at stake in our success in working out the mean- 
ing of the Christian Gospel in social action. 


Evangelism and Religious 
Education as Allies 


LL TOO OFTEN the emphasis on evan- 
gelism and the emphasis on religious 
education have been treated as if they 


were mutually exclusive. This has been a most 


regrettable case of the heresy of “either-or.” 
It is a happy sign of the times that we seem to 
be moving toward a working harmony of the 
two. 

In a discussion of the influence of Jonathan 
Edwards, the evangelist, and Horace Bushnell, 
the educator, Professor Douglas Clyde Macin- 
tosh has outlined the needed synthesis of the 
two points of view. In place of Bushnell’s 
famous saying about the child growing up a 
Christian and never knowing himself other- 
wise, Professor Macintosh suggests the follow- 
ing formula: 

“Let the young child under the processes of -religious 
education, of Christian nurture, grow more and more 
Christian in ideals and habits and in his ways of feel- 
ing and thinking; let him, however, be expected, in all 
probability in the plastic age of adolescence, to become, 
under the influence of definite personal evangelism, a 
Christian, that is, one who, in an act of turning to God, 
the God revealed in Christ, has definitely adopted for 
himself and for life the Christian attitude toward God, 
toward other persons, and toward himself; and then, 
having become through personal evangelism a Chris- 
tian, let him become, by the processes of a Christian 
education more scientific than anything we have yet 
developed, more and more fully Christian.” 


We have never heard the relation of evan- 
gelism and education put more trenchantly. 


The Foundations Still Stand! 


N ALL the cries of alarm and fear about 
iI the future of religion and of the Church, 
we cannot be too often reminded that ours 

is not the first age when everything seemed to 
be tottering. Christianity—it has been well 
said—never has been “a fair-weather faith.” It 
came to power in the downfall of the Roman 
Empire and since then has witnessed social up- 
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heavals and earthquakes which would have 
hurled it to its doom if there had not been some- 
thing unshakable in its foundation. 

So far as the permanence of religion itself 
is concerned, L. P. Jacks has summarized the 
case in the following arresting words: 

“T wish we could get rid of all this bothera- 
tion about the future of religion, this anxiety 
for the morrow of it. If we really believe, as 
some of us profess to do, that God fills the uni- 
verse, who, I should like to know, is going to 
turn Him out of it? Even suffering and death, 
which have been in the world from the begin- 
ning and will be to the end, have not been able 
to do that; and these two, when you come to 
think of it, suffering and death, are vastly more 
formidable than the arguments of atheists or 
the anti-religious decrees of the Soviet Republic. 
The religion which has survived ten thousand 
years of suffering and death will not readily 
succumb to anybody’s logic or to anybody’s leg- 
islation.”’ 

‘Such reflections should not make us compla- 
cent in the face of the truly critical issues which 
we face, but they may at least save us from 
panicky moods and give us a needed sense of 
perspective in which to face our present tasks. 


A Prayer for the here 


GOD, WE PRAY ‘for thy? Chire: 

which is set to-day amid the perplexities 

of a changing order, and face to face 
with a great new task. We remember with love 
the nurture she gave to our spiritual life in its 
infancy, the tasks she set for our growing 
strength, the influence of the devoted hearts she 
gathers, the steadfast power for good she has 
exerted. When we compare her with all human 
institutions, we rejoice, for there is none like 
her. But when we judge her by the mind of her 
Master, we bow in contrition. Oh, baptize her 
afresh in the life-giving spirit of Jesus! Put 
upon her lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. 
Fill her with the prophet’s scorn of tyranny, 
and with a Christlike tenderness for the heavy- 
laden and downtrodden. Bid her cease from 
seeking her own life, lest she lose it. Make her 
valiant to give up her life to humanity, that like 
her crucified Lord she may mount by the path of 
ps cross toa higher glory. Amen. 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


\ 
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The Church for Such a Time as This® 
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more from science than science could possibly 

perform. Through science and its practical appli- 
cation we have achieved an unparalleled control over 
the forces of nature. But in the deeper matters science 
leaves us helpless. You can get the whole situation in 
one illustration. Science has taught us how to take 
certain elements and make a fertilizer which with irri- 
gation would make the desert bloom like a rose. From 
the same elements it taught us how to make a poison 
gas which would quickly depopulate a city. But science 
has no way of making sure that we will use the ferti- 
lizer rather than the poison gas. We have moved so 
much more rapidly in achieving control over the forces 
of nature than in achieving self-control that some of 
the most powerful scientists in the world view the 
prospect with deep alarm. It has even been suggested 
that there ought to be a “moratorium” on this progress 
in control of the forces of nature until it is paralleled 
by some sort of genuine development in moral control 
on the part of human beings who live in the world. 
Otherwise science may become our enemy. It is at least 
clear that no really critical mind to-day can put its 
trust in a messianic science. 

In the period immediately behind us many people 
trusted in a type of education which was to solve the 
problems of the nation and of the world. And, oddly 
enough, at the very time when, above everything else, 
America needed the discipline of profound loyalty to 
permanent principles such as true religion gives, we 
more or less surrendered to an educational theory which 
was entirely experimental, which was based upon no 
permanent insights, which recognized only projects and 
the instruments for their achievement. Professor 
Bagley, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
remarked somewhere with pungent force that an educa- 
tion which does not recognize the place of discipline is 
as likely to produce an Al Capone as a great leader. 
It is not too much to say that an education which has 
substituted the freedom of the immature for discipline 
in the light of permanent standards has gone far toward 
debauching the moral life of the republic. The people 
who have put their hope in the messianic education with 
no basis in the permanent sanctions of morals and reli- 
gion have been sadly disillusioned. 

Since the days of Robert Owen a good many people 
have put their hope in some form of socialism. That 
there are economic and industrial and social wrongs 
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which need righting no person of intelligence and 
ethical goodwill would deny. But we are realizing 
more and more that there is no way out of our present 
dilemma through a messianic social Utopia. Social 
adjustment will not make men brothers. An order of 
society handed down by law may fill dinner-pails, but 
it will leave unsatisfied the deeper life of man. There 
is indeed a social application of the Gospel which will 
make the Christian religion the perpetual foe of cor- 
porate and individual evil. But when social enthusiasm 
is made a religion instead of the expression of religion, 
something has happened which is very tragic. When 
religions overflow in splendid social action, you come 
upon a glad day in the life of mankind. When social 
action is made a substitute for fellowship with God, 
already the sources of social inspiration are drying up 
and the very roots of social energy are beginning to 
decay. Social activities without religion have no true 
messianic hope to offer to mankind. 

What, then, is the Christian Church? Either we 
must agree that the Church is God in action in Jesus 
Christ for transforming human life from its very center, 
and that in this fashion it is the historic instrument of 
the grace of God, or we must give up the idea of the 
Church altogether. If I thought that Christianity and 
the Christian Church represented no more than a hu- 
man movement, a pilgrimage of men wistfully seeking 
God, I would leave the pulpit and never attempt to 
preach another sermon. But the knowledge that Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the seeking God, of God fol- 
lowing man to the last spot of his bitter disillusionment, 
of his lawless sensuality, of his hard and bitter self- 
ishness, of God in action to save man and to lift him 
into a new world, chains me as it chains many another 
man to the pulpit. The knowledge that in Jesus Christ 
God has broken into human life to make a new man 
and a new world gives the preacher such a sense of 
commission, such assurance, such power that he be- 
comes fairly invincible. 

In the light of such an insight a man sees the Church 
in its true and royal splendor. Perpetually it challenges 
time in the name of eternity. Perpetually it judges time 
in the name of eternity. The Church must not con- 
sider itself committed to any one social order. It is 
the friend and the critic of every social order. It is 
the critic of that which is evil. And it is ready to 
co-operate with that which is good. So it has been in 
days of primitive forms of social life. So it was in days 
of feudalism. So it was in days of autocracy. So it 
was in days of democracy. And so it will always be. 
No prophet of a particular social integration has a 
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right to speak of the Church as if it exists solely to pull 
his chestnuts out of the fire. The Church must always 
be the critic of the social order in which it finds itself. 
Fascism must not deny this. Hitlerism denies it at its 
peril. Communism will yet break upon this rock unless 
it recognizes the imperial nature of religion. The 
noblest form of socialism would require such a con- 
science as the Christian religion could give, or it would 
be a menace to the world. The Church exists to let 
the light of the Eternal shine in mighty judgment upon 
the ways of time. And every social order myst come at 
last to that high judgment. If the visible Church fails 
to rise to this lofty demand, there is always the invisible 
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Church whose mastery is the moral and spiritual hope 
of the world. 

That most autocratic ruler, Louis XIV, is said to 
have declared: “I am the State.” But even he never 
dared to say: “I am the Church.” No political power 
in the world can claim to be the Church or to control 
the Church. Our supreme loyalty is to Jesus Christ. 
If any government sets itself against the principles of 
Jesus Christ and so defies His will, even if that gov- 
ernment is our own, our loyalty belongs to Him and 
not to it. The real hope of the world is the Church 
towering above all social orders, co-operating with the 
good and condemning the evil. 


The New Campaign for [Intemperance 


By Thomas Nixon Carver 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard University 


a single issue more than ten thousand dollars 

worth of liquor advertisements. These figures 
are based on the assumption that liquor vendors pay the 
same rates as are charged for other advertisements. 
Remember, now, that this was a single issue of only 
one newspaper. Calculate for yourself what it must 
be in a year for all the newspapers and magazines which 
advertise liquor ! . 

It is impossible to state accurately how much money 
is being spent in this campaign of education for intem- 
perance, but it must run into the hundreds of millions. 
If any organization which is trying to carry on tem- 
perance education could raise in a year as much money 
as a great newspaper gets in a single day for adver- 
tising liquor, temperance education might make some 
headway. What chance has temperance education un- 
der the existing circumstances ? 

For the next few years the battle between the pro- 
liquor and the anti-liquor forces must be fought on this 
line. The anti-liquor forces must make it clear that 
they are fighting a great and well-financed organiza- 
tion which is moving Heaven and Earth (and Hell) 
to increase the consumption of liquor. Voters must be 
shown that so long as there are great financial interests 
which make money every time a non-drinker is changed 
into a drinker, a moderate drinker into a heavy drinker, 
and an occasional drinker into a steady drinker, those 
financial interests will use every modern device to ac- 
complish their ends. They will advertise heavily in the 
press, on billboards, over the radio, and in the movies, 
they will hire the most expert propagandists to popu- 
larize drink and to misrepresent the drys, they will sub- 
sidize political parties and candidates, and do every- 
thing else which human ingenuity can invent to expand 
their business. 

Whatever one’s opinion may be on the ethics of in- 
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dividual drinking, every reasonable person must admit 
that there is a menace in this unrestricted liquor prop- 
aganda. Temperance people must make it clear that 
they are fighting a great business which makes its money 
by spreading the drink habit. The question must be 
put to every voter: Are you in favor of, or are you 
opposed to that business? If you are for it, there can 
be no compromise. If you are against it, let us find 
some way to curb it, We must get together and fight 
it. Don’t be misled into arguing over the question of 
individual or occasional drinking. The question is: 
Shall the commercialized drink trade be restrained or 
shall it be given a free hand to expand its business in 
any way it sees fit? 

The first task, therefore, is to show the voters that 
there is a real menace in the efforts of the commercial- 
ized liquor business to spread the drink habit, and to 
get all those who are not definitely for that business 
to take sides against it. Our next task is to find some 
common ground, The refusal of the use of the mails 
in aid of liquor propaganda is one possible ground. 
But, of course, so long as there is money to be made 
by extending the sale of liquor, other ways will be 
found to persuade people to drink. If some way could 
be found to prevent anybody from making money 
legally in proportion as drinking increased, open prop- 
aganda would cease. The Canadian system takes the 
profit out of retailing, but leaves the manufacturer of 
liquor free to make all he can—the government merely 
acting as his sales agent. The Swedish system goes 
further and takes the profit out of the manufacture of 
liquor also, but profit is not the only gain. Interest, 
rent, wages and salaries still remain, and they are no 
better than profits. 

However, it is not the purpose of this paper to for- 
mulate a program, but to get as many as possible to take 
sides against the business of pushing the sale of liquor. 
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Southern college girl found herself listening to 

the able and lovable Max Yergan—a Negro, 
home on furlough from Y. M. C. A. work in Africa. 
Afterwards, in a smaller group, the girl listened to a 
discussion of various practical aspects of the “race 
problem” in this country, until she felt impelled to give 
some expression to her own feelings. Then, with beau- 
tiful and moving earnestness, she began: “I’d just like 
to say that I never knew before that there were any 
Negroes like that. ah 

To-day, not merely in the South but often as truly in 
the North, our Christian churches are sheltering count- 
less men and women who not only do not know that 
there are “Negroes like that,” but who are not easily 
persuaded that there could be more than a handful of 
any such. Our average good churchman is aware that 
long ago a Christian conscience was instrumental in 
obtaining the release of the Negro people from the 
thralldom of slavery, and that money contributed by 
Christian churches has for years been helping to place 
educational advantages in the pathway of the children 
and grandchildren of those once set free. But he seems 
not yet to realize that, as a logical consequence of this 
procedure, there are to-day in our midst innumerable 
individual Negroes who have risen to levels of intel- 
lectuality and culture equal to, and often surpassing, 
those attained by most white people, but who are still 
compelled to endure the ignominies of racial prejudice 
and the thwarting injustices of a color line. 

It is not alone ignorance of the facts which is respon- 
sible for this attitude among so many of our church- 
men. It is also an unwillingness, in spite of at least 
some little awareness of the facts, to do anything differ- 
ent about them; an unwillingness which is nurtured in 
the soil of fear and selfishness, an unwillingness which 
has decided economic roots. Nevertheless, it is a fair 
question to ask what might happen among our churches 
in the direction of a mitigation of this “problem” if 
church people were given a chance to learn more about 
the Negro at firsthand. 

Consider, for example, what did happen in one 
instance close to the writer’s experience. In a typical 
suburban church a group of high-school young people 
were having a series of Sunday evening discussions. 
Their leader invited Jessie Fauset, an outstanding 
Negro novelist, to speak to them. The minister and 
his wife opened the manse for an afternoon tea in her 
honor. The young folks decided, however, while pre- 
paring for the tea, that they would not shake hands 
with their guest. And they did not do so. Then, at 
their meeting later, Miss Fauset told them, in simple 
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and compelling sincerity, about some of the experiences 
she had been having in her everyday life—of answer- 
ing an advertisement for a position, only to be refused 
an interview; of trying to buy her lunch in a downtown 
restaurant, only to wait endlessly and futilely to be 
served; of attending a motion picture theater, only to 
be directed to a seat in the balcony. Without any 
semblance of bitterness she recounted these and similar 
incidents out of her normal life, and so profoundly did 
her story and personality impress these young listeners 
with a sense of the utter unfairness of such treatment 
that she finished in a tumult of applause. When finally 
she left, among the first to extend their hands in genuine 
appreciation were those who, before they knew her, 
had refused to do so. 

It is rather difficult to exonerate the minister of any 
given church for this lack of firsthand knowledge so 
prevalent among Christians. And one is sometimes 
amazed at the caution and the aptness at rationaliza- 
tion which some ministers display when confronted 
squarely with the race question and its place among 
the items of concern which ought to be a part of every 
church program. How frequently do many of us min- 
isters, when someone challenges us to “do something” 
about this matter, find ourselves tending to reply some- 
what like this: “I quite agree with you; something 
ought to be done more than is being done by the Chris- 
tian Church. But my people simply aren’t ready for 
it just yet.” 

But one is moved to inquire penetratingly whether 
there does not, now and then, come hauntingly into our 
moments of sober self-scrutiny this question: Who 
will make Christian church people “ready” for a closer 
walk with this problem if not Christian ministers? It 
may well be asked, also, whether ministers do not often 
underestimate the readiness of many of their people to 
break the crust of tradition now and then on some 
really vital matter of life; whether, indeed, there is not 
in our congregations vastly more sentiment than is ordi- 
narily apparent in favor of such moral adventuring, and 
awaiting only a leader’s call to go forth. 

Here is an incident, out of the writer’s personal ex- 
perience, which is typical of the latent possibilities in 
any average congregation. Shortly after coming to take 
up his duties in a new parish, this minister was called 
from his study one morning by the director of the 
vacation school. She had come, in some little distress, 
to say that a Negro woman had just presented her 
small boy for admission to the school. “What shall I 
do?” asked the director; “I hate to say ‘No,’ but if 
we take this colored boy in, the parents of the white 
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children will protest. And many of them will take 
their youngsters out of our school.” In spite of the 
urge to advise the director to accept the boy, the min- 
ister decided to play safe, suggesting that what the staff 
decided upon he would uphold. They voted not to 
admit any Negro children, During the following 
winter, however, the minister began gradually to intro- 
duce the theme of a Christian attitude toward race into 
his sermons, always with a note of spiritual challenge 
to his hearers, and on Inter-racial Sunday in February, 
he exchanged pulpits with a local Negro minister. 
Then, before the next summer, he had several con- 
ferences with the teachers of the vacation school, after 


_ which they agreed, not merely to admit Negro children 


if any should apply, but deliberately to go out and 
quietly invite a few to come in. They came—and, ex- 
cept for a momentary flutter among a few parents, no 
objections were seriously raised. Rather, the departure 
was quietly accepted and taken almost for granted; 
until it is now, three years later, an established tradi- 
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tion in that school that children shall not be barred on 
any color basis. 

Perhaps if more of us who in our better moments 
earnestly desire to be worthy of discipleship with the 
great Adventurer, were to seek first for ourselves a 
genuinely shared fellowship with any group of op- 
pressed people like the Negroes, until we felt their lot 
as our very own (even as the Master did), if, then, we 
were to try, in the spirit of love and with gentle but 
persistent pressure, to urge upon our people their re- 
sponsibility as followers of Christ to be “leaders of 
men” to-day in bringing release to captives of a selfish 
and indifferent society—and if we were, further, to go 
ahead some day, without stopping first to take the 
temperature of our people too carefully, and were to 
launch some definite piece of practical venturing which 
included them in it—well, we might find ourselves 
astonished, not alone at how ready our congregations 
are for that kind of leadership, but at how hungry they 
are for it. 


A Door of Hope for Country Churches 


By A. J. William Myers 


Professor in the Hartford School of Religious Education 


way. Among its difficulties has been its isola- 

tion and its inability to offer anything but a 
very limited program. Sometimes the minister has 
had to divide his time between two or more congrega- 
tions, or is on part time or non-resident or both. Some- 
times he has attained the normal retirement age or may 
not have had the average preparation for the ministry. 

The new idea has sprung up almost spontaneously 
and is spreading. In certain sections of Connecticut 
(speaking for this state alone) groups of country 
churches, conveniently situated and with some common 
interests, have formed what are called “church unions,” 
such as the Tri-County Church Union, the Six-Church 
Union, the Four-Church Union. The organization is 
the simplest possible. The minister and one or more 
representatives from each church form the council or 
administrative body, and committees are appointed to 
carry out specific tasks that are undertaken. 

Usually the first thing that suggests itself is a meet- 
ing on Sunday evening once a month in each church in 
rotation, with a program and a social hour with re- 
freshments. These may be regular preaching services 
with guest preachers, but usually they are more varied, 
including dramatics, music, movies, illustrated lectures, 
and speakers on social questions. Experience seems to 
show that there should not be more than six churches 
in a union so that each may entertain twice in the year. 

Some excellent results have been obtained in every 
union, though no two are identical. The programs have 
been outstanding for the area and much better than any 
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one of the churches could have put on by itself, not 
only because of the modest expense but also because it 
could not provide an audience large enough to warrant 
inviting popular speakers and other talent. Important 
issues have been presented by leaders who could not 
otherwise have been heard. The community-conscious- 
ness has been extended, embracing other towns, and 
new friendships formed. And among the results this 
in its total effect is by no means negligible—many 
have seen the church packed, sometimes many turned 
away, a thing that had not happened before in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Another discovery is that each minister may have a 
specialty which could make a fine contribution and 
which now finds stimulus and outlet. For example, one 
is a specialist in dramatics. His church presented a 
drama at a union meeting and then other churches took 
up dramatics under his general direction. One was a 
leader of song. He directed the combined choirs and 
the congregational and choir singing throughout the 
union was improved. One has done outstanding work 
with other races, and groups of these, sometimes in 
native costume, have revealed other peoples in a new 
light. 

But evening meetings are only one of the possibilities. 
Other activities were undertaken quite naturally: an 
institute on China, on leadership training, on economic 
conditions, and so on, all under expert leadership. 

The possibilities in these unions for religious educa- 
tion and the danger of their getting into ruts were 
among the reasons that led some fifteen of these min- 
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isters to come together with the writer in a seminar, for 
a whole semester at the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, even though it involved the expenditure of time 
and money for travel which they could ill afford. As 
the study progressed, new vistas of service opened 
up and needs revealed themselves. It was obvious that 
so far little more has been done, great as it is, than 
scratch the surface. One need is to lead the people to 
study their total situation involving the social and 
health conditions. In these both the state college and 
Yale medical school are glad to co-operate. Then 
diagrams and spotted maps brought more clearly into 
view the over-churched sections and the criss-crossing 
of “spheres of influence” of congregations showed 
overworked and neglected areas. The study raised 
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questions as to policies in spending Ni tai aciad j 
money and in the use of endowment by local ‘churches: 
It opens up possibilities of combined efforts in vacation 
church schools, weekday religious education, leadership 
training, parent education, adult education. It may 
make possible helping the people to consider some of 
the great issues of social reconstruction that must in- 
evitably be faced by the country at large. 

So far practically no publicity has been given to this 
work. Nothing would be more deplored by all in these 
unions than that this should become a ‘“‘movement.” 
Its very genius is opposed to that. If the idea strikes 
root in any new place let it grow up indigenous to the 
soil and seek to do what is needed and ripe for doing 
in that particular place. 


United Campaign for Better Movies Gains Headway 


has done in recent months has been as heartily 

welcomed and commanded as wide a response 
as its campaign for better motion pictures, carried on 
in conjunction with the Legion of Decency movement 
originated by the Catholics. 

On June 22, the Executive Committee of the Council 
unanimously voted to urge Protestants to “cooperate 
with the objectives of the Legion of Decency by refus- 
ing to patronize objectionable films.” A determination 
to fight against enforced block-booking and blind-buy- 
ing was also expressed. A special Sunday, October 21, 
was designated as a time when all pastors are invited to 
present the motion picture problem to their congrega- 
tions and to secure a concerted emphasis upon it. 

The statement adopted by the Council is, in part, as 
follows: 


N OTHING that the Federal Council of Churches 


“The Federal Council of Churches can see as yet little evi- 
dence of intention by the producers of motion pictures to im- 
prove the moral quality of films. While there has been marked 
advance in other respects, the indecencies, false ideals of life, 
incitement to drinking, gambling and sensuality, and the cynical 
attitude toward the sanctities of life remain unchanged. 

“The statement so often made by representatives of the 
industry that suggestive pictures are produced in response to 
an insistent public demand, the implication being that the public 
mind itself is salacious, should be resented by the public. Most 
people are wholesome and desire clean pictures. There is revolt 
in all parts of the country against the character of films being 
forced upon audiences. We are deeply gratified at the aggres- 
sive position recently taken by the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church on the subject, and at the resolution adopted 
by the Central Conference of American Rabbis at their recent 
meeting. 

“As yet, protests of parents, the churches, the schools, the 
organizations of women, and those who are interested in safe- 
guarding children and youth have been treated with scant 
respect. The Federal Council, therefore, considers that the 
time has come to use more drastic measures. It therefore 
recommends : 

“First, that members of the Protestant churches, their 
families, and citizens generally, coOperate with the objectives 


of the Legion of Decency by refusing to patronize objection- 
able films. The binding pledge of the Legion may or may 
not be signed, according to the individual conscience, but its 
purpose should be kept. 

“Second, that they do not patronize motion picture theatres 
which persistently show indecent or otherwise objectionable 
pictures or offensive vaudeville features, or which use question- 
able forms of advertising. 

“Third, that the churches exert continued pressure on the 
industry and at Washington to secure abolition of. enforced 
block-booking and blind-buying of films. 

“Fourth, that pastors in all denominations throughout the 
country be urged to use the third Sunday in October as an 
occasion for discussing the motion picture, its potential value 
to society and religion, and the issues involved in improving 
the moral and social qualities of films; and that the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Social Service be requested to take 
such steps as are necessary to secure the most effective ob- 
servance of the day, and also the participation of church 
organizations, including young people’s societies, in the move- 
ment.” 


Responsibility for the campaign was assigned to the 
Committee on Motion Pictures of the Department of 
the Church and Social Service under the executive 
direction of Dr. Worth M. Tippy. 

A conference of denominational officials and execu- 
tives of boards of education and social service, young 
people’s societies, church women, men’s brotherhoods 
and the Christian Associations was held on July 13. 
This conference, largely attended, agreed upon a form 
of declaration of purpose, popularly called a pledge, 
and approved a plan for united action. It was agreed 
that each denominational board and society represented 
should be asked to carry on the pledging campaign 
throughout its own local constituency. 

The declaration of purpose follows in the main the 
pledge of the Legion of Decency in order to secure a 
united front in dealing with the problem. Slight modi- 
fications have been made in the interest of adapting it 
to Protestant methods. The central core of the pledge 
is as follows: 
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“T declare my purpose to remain away from all 
motion pictures which offend decency and Chris- 
tian morality.” 


The full text is printed in another column. Suggestions 
to the signer as to sources of information to guide in 
choosing pictures are printed on the back of the pledge. 
Pledges are to be filed with the local church, or the 
local society of the agency securing the pledge, or with 
the local council of churches, and summaries forwarded 
to denominational headquarters or to the Federal Coun- 
cil. It was agreed, also, to encourage printing of 
pledges locally and to encourage such variations in the 
form of the pledge as any group may desire. The 
_ Federal Council has printed the national form and 
offers them at thirty cents per 100 or $2.00 per thou- 
sand in large orders. 

Unusual publicity, national in scope, has been given 
to the movement and already motion picture producers 
have shown that they regard it as something that can- 
not be ignored. 

The campaign has now settled down to steady fight- 
ing. Doctor Tippy gave up most of his vacation to the 
preparation of a pamphlet of source material for use 
of pastors on Sunday, October 21. The real Protestant 
drive will begin on this Sunday. The hope is to arrange 
a mailing of 100,000 copies, the denominations co-oper- 
ating by sending it to their own pastors. 

The first task in the decency campaign is to complete 
the enrolling of hosts of individuals throughout the 
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country. The Council advises against pressure, but 
urges that all church members and friends be given an 
opportunity to sign. Each signer is left free to decide 
for himself what pictures should not be seen, but he is 
expected to exercise careful discrimination. The Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Motion Pictures hopes later to create 
a national photoplay review service and a service bureau 
on pictures suitable for use in churches, but these must 
await adequate financing. As a provisional arrange- 
ment, for guidance in the discriminating selection of 
films, it recommends such sources of information as 
A Guide to Motion Pictures, now issued weekly by 
Parents’ Magazine at $1.00 a year (75 cents in groups 
of 10, 50 cents in groups of 25), or the weekly service 
of Educational Screen, at $2.00 a year. 

Officials of the Council in interviews given to the 
press took occasion to correct the false impression that 
this program is one of censorship. They made it clear 
that the Council is not advocating legal censorship. 
They suggested, however, that, if the producers do not 
respond to an aroused public opinion by cleaning up 
their product, they will bring some form of federal 
control upon themselves. 

The present effort to induce men and women to join 
in a cooperative movement to remain away from ob- 
jectionable films is only the first step in a long-time 
program, which includes a persistent fight against en- 
forced block-booking and the steady development of 
Better Films Councils in local communities. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


I wish to join with other Protestants, cooperating with Catholics and Jews, in condemning vile 
and unwholesome moving pictures. I unite with all who protest against them as a grave menace to 


youth, to home life, to country, and to religion. 


I condemn absolutely those salacious motion pictures which, with other degrading agencies, are 
corrupting public morals and promoting a sex mania in our land. 


I shall do all that I can to arouse public opinion against the portrayal of vice as a normal 
condition of affairs, and against depicting criminals of any class as heroes and heroines, presenting 
their filthy philosophy of life as something acceptable to decent men and women. 


I unite with all who condemn the display of suggestive advertisements on billboards, at theatre 
entrances and the favorable notices given to immoral motion pictures. 


CONSIDERING THESE EVILS, I DECLARE MY PURPOSE TO REMAIN AWAY FROM 


ALL MOTION PICTURES WHICH OFFEND DECENCY AND CHRISTIAN MORALITY. I 
WILL TRY TO INDUCE OTHERS TO DO THE SAME. 


I make this protest in a spirit of self-respect and with the conviction that the American public 
does not demand filthy pictures, but clean entertainment and educational features. 


(After signing hand to your pastor or mail to the editor of the Bulletin.) 
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Peace Crusade Gets Under Way 


America should unitedly and with utmost 

moral and spiritual energy attack the war 
system, and work for a world peace system.” In these 
words the Federal Council’s Executive Committee has 
authorized the Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill to launch a Peace Crusade of the Churches. 
The primary objective is “the enlistment of the Chris- 
tian forces of the nation in the movement to make the 
ideals and spirit of Jesus regnant in the relations of 
nations.” 

The plan calls for the holding of local conferences on 
the churches and world peace during October, Novem- 
ber, and December. The Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill is co-operating with state and city 
councils of churches and ministerial associations in 
arranging for these gatherings. 

The following is a suggested program for a one-day 
conference : 


“ ig HE TIME has come when the churches of 


Morning—Meeting of ministers, church school superintend- 
ents, and leaders of women’s and youth groups to plan for a 
year’s program of peace education. 

Afternoon—Meeting of delegates, members and friends of 
local churches with group conferences to discuss (1) the Chris- 
tian Basis of World Peace, (2) Peace Policies, and (3) Peace 
Education. 

Evening—Dinner conference for young people, to be followed 
by an inter-church mass meeting to be addressed by local 
leaders or outside speakers. It is suggested that at the after- 
noon or evening meeting findings be adopted and transmitted 
to the Federal Council for reference to the National Study 
Conference to be held at Dayton, Ohio, in December. 


A National Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace will be held in Dayton, Ohio, December 6-7, in 
conjunction with the 1934 Biennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, which will be held 
in Dayton, December 4-7. 

The denominations which are members of the Fed- 
eral Council are being asked to designate as their repre- 
sentatives to the National Conference the persons repre- 
senting the respective denominations at the Federal 
Council’s Biennial Meeting. Denominations not mem- 
bers of the Federal Council are being asked to send 
three representatives to the National Conference. Na- 
tional religious organizations holding affiliated, co- 
operating, or consultative relations with the Federal 
Council will also be represented at the National Con- 
ference. 

The following is a tentative program for the National 
Conference on the Churches and World Peace: 


December 6—Aftcrnoon, Group meetings. 
1. Christian Basis of World Peace. 
2, Peace Policies. 
3. Peace Education. 
Evening 
Continuation of group meetings and adoption by each 


group of a set of findings for reference to the plenary session 
of the National Conference. 

December 7—Morning. Discussion by the whole Conference of 
the findings of the group discussion meetings, and adoption of 
a message on the churches and world peace. 


The Message to the Churches, as adopted by the 
National Study Conference, will be presented to the 
President of the United States, to members of Con- 
gress, to the governors of the forty-eight states, to 
mayors of cities wherever practicable; also to the heads 
of the various communions, to the chairmen of the 
peace committees of the various denominations, to the 
executives of state and city councils of churches, and 
to church leaders of other lands. 

In preparation for the Peace Crusade of the Churches 
the Department of International Justice and Goodwill 
has appointed three commissions—one to study the 
Christian basis of world peace; one to study the prob- 
lem of peace policies; and the third to study the pro- 
gram for peace education. 

The members of the Commission on the Christian 
Basis of World Peace are: Albert W. Beaven, Allan 
Knight Chalmers, Henry H. Crane, Peter K. Emmons, 
Rufus M. Jones, John H. Lathrop, Mrs. L. B. Mather, 
Mrs. Daniel A. Poling, S. D. Press, Rt. Rev.- William 
Scarlett, Paul de Schweinitz, Miss Anne Seesholtz, 
Channing H. Tobias, Bishop W. J. Walls. 

It is the duty of this commission (1) to make clear 
the witness of the Christian Gospel and to analyze the 
position of the churches on the issues of peace and 
war; (2) to study the problem of moral disarmament ; 
and (3) to analyze and define the true nature of Chris- 
tian patriotism. 

The members of the Commission on Peace Policies 
are: Henry A. Atkinson, Herbert E. Benton, Ahva J. 
C. Bond, Mrs. Howard A. Field, James H. Franklin, 
Mrs. Clayton F. Harcourt, Finis S. Idleman, Mrs. 
Orrin R. Judd, Paul S. Leinbach, D. P. McGeachy, 
Bishop M. T. Maze, Bishop John M. Moore, Rt. Rev. 
G. Ashton Oldham, Miss Elinor K. Purves, Pres, Mary 
E. Woolley, R. R. Wright, Jr. 

It is the duty of this commission (1) to examine the 
circumstances and conditions out of which wars 
emerge; (2) to consider the policies and programs of 
governments best designed to secure world justice and 
peace; (3) to study the existing world peace machinery 
and the relations of the United States thereto; (4) to 
examine the problems of the reduction of armaments 
and of military budgets and the control of the traffic in 
arms and munitions; and (5) to study the relations of 
the United States to Latin America and the Far East. 

The members of the Commission on Peace Education 
are: J. C. Broomfield, Lucius H. Bugbee, Pres. Walter 
G. Clippinger, Paul D. Eddy, Mrs. John Ferguson, 
Howard D. Higgins, Mrs. R. J. Hudelson, John Leslie 
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Lobingier, Albert W. Palmer, Harold McA fee Robin- 
son, A. M. Townsend, Luther A. Weigle. 

It is the duty of this commission (1) to make a study 
of the peace educational literature of the various com- 
munions, evaluating its strong and its weak points; 
(2) to suggest to the Department the types of educa- 
tional literature which it should seek to produce by way 
of supplementing that of the denominations; (3) to 
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suggest ways by which the peace educational programs 
of national church bodies, city and state councils of 
churches, and local churches may be made more effec- 
tive; (4) to recommend a program of project activities 
for national church bodies, for communities, and for 
local churches; and (5) to consider, in the light of the 
Peace Pact of Paris, the responsibility of the Federal 
Government for popular peace education, 


Religion Over The Air 


tinues to sponsor eleven programs, all sent out 
over networks of the National Broadcasting 
Company. These include three services on Sunday, a 
period of morning devotions every day except Sunday, 
a special Saturday evening message of a popular char- 
acter and a Tuesday evening hymn sing. 
Until October 1, the schedule of Sunday programs 
is as follows: 


Te FEDERAL COUNCIL of Churches con- 


10 :00-10:30 A. M.—Sabbath Reveries. Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell, Speaker, Over WEAF and the Red 
Network. 

1:30- 2:00 Pp. M.—Highlights of the Bible. Dr. 
Frederick K. Stamm, Speaker. Over WJZ and 
the Blue Network. 

5:00- 5:30 P. M.—The National Pulpit. Dr. Paul 
Scherer, Speaker. Over WJZ and the Blue 
Network. 


Beginning on the first Sunday in October, the 
schedule for the following six months will be as fol- 
lows: 


10:00-10:30 A. M.—The Radio Pulpit. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Speaker. Over WEAF and 
the Red Network. 

1:30- 2:00 Pp. M.—National Youth Radio Confer- 
ence. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Speaker. Over 
WJZ and the Blue Network. 

3130- 4:00 Pp. M.—National Vespers. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Speaker. Over WJZ and the 
Blue Network. 


The new program initiated at the beginning of June 
entitled “Homespun,” broadcast Saturday evenings 
from 7:15 to 7:30 P, M., over WEAF and the Red 
Network, with Dr. William Hiram Foulkes as speaker, 
has proved to be one of the most popular radio fea- 
tures. It has consisted of a series of. friendly ‘‘con- 
versations” with the radio audience on everyday prob- 
lems of personal living, all approached from the stand- 
point of the Christian view of life and its meaning. 
This program will continue on Saturday evenings until 
October 1, when it will be succeeded, for the coming six 
months, by “Religion in the News,” with Stanley High 
returning to the microphone in a broadcast which 
proved exceedingly popular last year. 


The radio morning devotions continue as hitherto at 
eight o’clock every weekday morning over WJZ and the 
Blue Network. The midweek hymn sing will now be 
heard at 6:15 Pp. M. over WEAF and the Red Network 
on Tuesday evenings, 

A new offering of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, in the development of which Frank C. Goodman, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal Council’s Depart- 
ment of Religious Radio, has given hearty co-opera- 
tion, will be of deep interest to all lovers of the finest 
sacred music. The program is known as “Gothic 
Echoes” and is being broadcast on Monday evening 
from 10:30 to 11:00 over WEAF and the Red Net- 
work. A choir of sixteen of the best artists of the 
National Broadcasting Company presents each week a 
program of the great classical music of the Christian 
religion, drawing upon such masters as Handel, Mozart, 
Bach, Stainer and the other musicians whose anthems 
and oratorios are included in the treasury of the most 
inspiring music of the Church. The program will be 
continued as long as there is a sufficient demand for it. 

All periods as listed above are broadcast on Eastern 
Time (Daylight Time until September 30). 


Mrs. Ferguson Heads Federated Women 


At the sixth annual meeting of the National Council 
of Federated Church Women, held in Kansas City, 
Mo., in June, Mrs. James T. Ferguson of that city 
was re-elected president, Mrs. Ralph Hudelson of In- 
dianapolis was re-elected Chairman of the Administra- 
tive Committee. 

In her opening message Mrs. Ferguson reviewed the 
six years’ existence of the National Council, pointing 
out its possibilities in promoting the entire program of 
the Church, as a medium through which the Protestant 
womanhood of the nation may speak with one voice, 
bringing the impact of their united influence and effort 
to bear wherever sacred interests are involved. The 
Conference went on record as approving the stand of 
the President of the United States in his efforts for 
social justice and urged the passage of the Costigan- 
Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill, and an anti-kidnapping 
bill and support of the seven-point peace program 
adopted by the National Peace Conference. 
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Central Bureau Studies European Church Situation 


to the International Committee of the Central 

Bureau for Relief at its annual meeting held in 
Edinburgh July 20-25. Dr. J. Macdonald Webster, as 
head of the Overseas Department of the Scottish 
Church, had made provision not only for most com- 
fortable accommodations but also for visits to places 
intimately associated with Protestant history. The 
Lord Provost of the city graciously extended its hos- 
pitality at a luncheon held in the City Chambers, and 
the Presbyterian Alliance gave a reception. Visiting 
delegates were invited to preach in outstanding local 
churches, among them being Dr, Henry Smith Leiper, 
Secretary of the American Section of the Universal 
Christian Council; Dr. Joseph W. Cochran, for many 
years the pastor of the American Church in Paris; Dr. 
Joergensen of the Danish Lutheran Church, and Dr. 
Adolf Keller, Director of the Central Bureau, who 
occupied the pulpit once held by John Knox in the 
Cathedral of St. Giles. 

For the first time since the Central Bureau was 
founded in 1922, the agenda laid stress on the vital 
subject of the relations of Church and State. Outside 
of the acute crises precipitated by the War and the 
emergencies created by disasters to the economic system, 
no factor has been more fundamental in creating relief 
problems for the churches and their institutions than 
the way in which political authorities have dealt with 
the religious life of the people under their jurisdiction. 
As delegate after delegate rose to describe conditions 
in his own country, a picture emerged which was full of 
divergences, but consistent in demonstrating the tre- 
mendous changes in Church-State relationships since 
the turn of the century. Socialism, war and revolution 
have all been instrumental in bringing about these 
changes. Nationalism and race have been complicating 
factors. In some cases a practicable solution has been 
found for problems which persisted for two generations 
or longer, as in the case of the Roman question. In 
other instances churches have been gravely imperilled 
by political measures not intentionally hostile nor aimed 
in their direction, as for example, the agrarian reforms 
in Rumania, which have impoverished and practically 
ruined the Lutheran Church in Transylvania. Coun- 
tries which have consistently favored the ideal of an 
“established” Church, have in recent years developed 
marked trends toward disestablishment. This is true 
of Switzerland, and, to some degree, of England. In 
Germany, a post-war tendency toward separation of 
Church and State was abruptly checked by the advent 
of the Third Reich, and has left the German churches 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle which matches 
the Reformation itself in tenseness. Spanish Prot- 
estantism, seemingly doomed to be forever an ill- 
tolerated beggar within the gates, has seen the glad day 
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of liberation as a result of the revolution. Few coun- 
tries have escaped more or less difficult adjustments. 
The extremes run from the “liquidation” of Christian- 
ity in Russia to the solidly intrenched Orthodoxy of 
some of the Balkan countries. 

Other sessions were taken up with a thorough sur- 
vey of the principal relief problems, especially the dis- 
tress of the Russian Christians, the appalling poverty 
of pastors in Austria and Eastern Central Europe (in- 
cluding the Balkan countries and Greece) and refugee 
problems, such as that of the Jewish-Christians of Ger- 
many, the Christian Assyrians in Iraq, and Russian- 
Christian colonies throughout Western Europe. Dr. 
Keller grimly summarized the whole situation by say- 
ing that it was again very much like that which ob- 
tained when the Central Bureau was founded as an 
emergency measure in 1922, save for the ominous fact 
that while then there were definitely fifteen distressed 
countries and five helping ones, now the “helping coun- 
tries” were also distressed! It is the more remarkable 
that, despite the tightening of the economic screws on 
Switzerland, that indomitable little country contributed 
nearly half a million frances for the aid of needy Prot- 
estants during the past year. 

So pessimistic was the general note of the delegates’ 
reports on the increasing distress everywhere, that not 
even the very encouraging statement concerning the 
excellent progress made by the Protestant Loan Asso- 
ciation cheered the gathering very much. Dr, Webster, 
however, urged all to take heart from the fact, notice- 
able in most countries, that, with the failure of large 
gifts, of anticipated income from invested funds, of 
promised support from governments and other sources, 
small gifts had multiplied many times over, and that 
contributions for church support, missions and relief, 
while decreased in monetary value, had increased 
numerically. He regarded this as an indication that 
people are returning to the Church who had once turned 
their backs upon it. Dr. A. E. Garvie epigrammatically 
reminded the conference that from the beginning its 
enemies had built a coffin for the Christian Church, but 
the coffin had always remained empty! 


—ANTONIA H. FROENDT. 


Drama for Local Churches 


Leaders in local churches who are interested in reli- 
gious drama for educational use or for worship will be 
glad to have the “Selected List of Religious Plays 
and Pageants,” published by Walter H. Baker Co., 
178 Tremont Street, Boston. It can be had free upon 
request. It lists a large number of the religious dramas 
which have been found most useful, giving in each case 
a brief description and the price. 


|) 
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At the Bar of Judgment 


The Federal Council’s Labor Sunday Message for 1934 


stand at the judgment seat. An administration 

pledged to the welfare of the forgotten man 
has announced its purpose to bring about sucli economic 
adjustments as will result in work and a living wage 
for all, under conditions in the establishment of which 
the worker has a voice through representatives of his 
own choosing; to promote constructive co-operation 
instead. of disastrous competition in business; to secure 
a more just distribution of the wealth of the country in 
order that our vast resources may answer the human 
needs hitherto unmet even in years of prosperity; to 
afford relief to the sorely beset farm population of the 
country; to accomplish the release of children from 
premature toil and their return to school and to an 
adequate preparation for the responsibilities of life; to 
effect economic plannirig in the place of the adventur- 
ous but socially disastrous individualism of the past. 

The measures proposed are of human origin and 
therefore fallible. But the purposes sought are divine 
in their character, if, as we steadfastly believe, the heart 
of Jesus Christ is a revelation of the divine. He cared 
whether men were cold, or hungry, or sick. He felt the 
woes of those in bondage of any sort, and longed for 
their freedom. Many goals sought by the present lead- 
ers of American affairs are indisputably in harmony 
with the purpose and spirit of Jesus. Whether these 
goals will be attained will depend upon the wisdom of 
separate measures adopted, upon the character of the 
economic system itself, and certainly upon the spirit of 
those in control of our economic life. If they can 
replace lust for personal power and profit by devo- 
tion to production and distribution for the common 
good; if they can look beyond the interests of their own 
class to the good of all the people; if they can rise to 
the realization that isolation is folly and that there can- 
not be a prosperous America in an impoverished world; 
if they can achieve a consciousness of the stewardship 
of their talents and their property, history will vindi- 
cate them as it writes the story of their emancipating 
leadership in a day of great crisis. 

Labor is also on trial. While the difficulties of 
organization at a time of vast unemployment are very 
great and the opposition serious, labor has an oppor- 
tunity to gather the working men of America into a 
national federation of mutual loyalty and service, and 
to promote those compacts which will stabilize indus- 
try and secure to labor the benefits of generously re- 
warded efficient toil, while protecting the just interests 
of industry and the public. The verdict upon labor 
leadership is now being written. Will it record the 
operation of an inflexible purpose to include all toilers 
of every race and industry, whether skilled or unskilled, 
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in the membership and service of their organizations? 
And will it reveal that the underprivileged and dis- 
possessed, if adequately supported in their right to 
organize by government, industry and the public, can 
claim and win their human rights and privileges with- 
out the hatred and bitterness of class war? 

The general public is at the bar of judgment. The 
measures now being tried and any others which give 
any promise of a cure of our social sickness, demand an 
integrity, a spirit of fair play, a capacity for long views, 
a willingness to surrender personal privilege and to 
share, such as have seldom been sought at the hands 
of any population in peace time. The inauguration of 
a New Era largely awaits the appearance of enough 
new people with new social outlooks and attitudes. 
Codes alone cannot give us a better society. There 
must be consecrations, too. : 

The Church also is on trial. How can it urge co- 
operation in economic life, and at the same time be un- 
willing to move forward in effective co-operation among 
denominations? Can it call forth devotion to the public 
welfare and create social leadership of extraordinary 
courage, unless its ministers show equal devotion and 
courage in social interpretation and action? Can the 
Church foster social idealism and inspire resolute action 
to break the power of entrenched selfishness, if large 
sections of it deny or are indifferent to the social im- 
plications of the gospel? 

Were a prophet of Israel to arise among us he would 
again take up the cry of yesterday: “Wash you, make 
you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek judgment; relieve the oppressed ; judge the father- 
less; plead for the widow.” And should Jesus stand 
once more in our midst, we would hear His voice say- 
ing, “I was an hungered and ye fed me, naked and ye 
clothed me, thirsty and ye gave me drink. Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 
The best way to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, give 
drink to thirsty bodies and souls, is to make it possible 
for them to provide for themselves. Such provision 
waits not upon technical skill only, but upon the birth 
in our hearts of the spirit of Him who saw every man 
as God’s child. 

A truly Christian concern for people calls for the 
careful scrutiny of reform measures. We want no 
slight healing of the hurt of our people, no crying, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” There are 
grave questions which must be answered. Can. the 
removal of land from production be the Christian an- 
swer to cries of hunger around the world? Can an 
arbitrary inflation of money such as has been proposed 
in some quarters be the straight road to justice between 
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debtors and creditors? Cana system built about profits 
yield an adequate development of personality? Can 
liquor sold for private profit and taxed for public 
revenue enrich a people? Can huge military and naval 
expenditures be looked on by any sane man as a con- 
tribution to world peace? 

As churches we cannot give the final word upon 
economic schemes, but in the name of Christ we must 
pass judgment upon the results of every social economy. 
We must inquire as to the actual number of unem- 
ployed, the degree to which the organization of labor 
and of consumers has advanced in comparison with the 
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organization of employers, and the net gain in the redis- 
tribution of income and purchasing power as reflected 
by more rapid advance in wages and consumer income 
than in the cost of living. And we must insist that 
economic experiment shall proceed until it evolves a 
social order in which men and women everywhere shall 
have a real opportunity for the good life, 

Once again we announce our purpose as churches and 
religious organizations to help recreate men and women 
in the spirit of Christ-so that there shall be in America 
an increasing body of citizens whose master passion 
shall be the building of the kingdom of God, 


The New Liquor Problem 


and the saloon “has returned in one form- or 
. another” over wide areas, according to an offi- 
cial statement of the Federal Council’s Executive Com- 
‘mittee, which declares that it “has in no manner changed 
its attitude of being unalterably opposed to the liquor 
_traffic.” The full statement, as issued by the Council, 
_is as follows: 
“ “On December 18, 1933, immediately following the 
_tepeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America declared that ‘Unless effective meas- 
“ures are soon taken, liquor will come back like a flood, 
supported by a publicity the power of which was not 
known a generation ago.’ After the passing of only 
seven months, it is clear that liquor has already come 
back ‘like a flood.’ Notwithstanding the pledges of 
the advocates of repeal that the saloon shall not return, 
the saloon, with all its evils, has returned in one form 
or another over wide areas. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
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director of the Federal Alcohol Control Authority, has 
officially declared that bootlegging continues more 
openly and more flagrantly than before repeal and that 
the country is living in a ‘fool’s paradise.’ 

“The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches has in no manner changed its attitude of 
being unalterably opposed to the liquor traffic and 
heartily associates itself with the recent actions of the 
constituent denominations which, in their national 
assemblies and conventions, have reaffirmed their un- 
compromising condemnation of the revitalized liquor 
traffic. We are committed to the objective of the ulti- 
mate extinction of the liquor traffic. Where it is at 
present legalized, we seek to put it under the most 
effective restraints possible, We put special emphasis 
on an educational program which will inculcate the 
value of total abstinence and the outcome of which 
should be the securing of such local, state and national 
legislation as will protect society from the tragic results 
of a legalized liquor traffic.” 


Many Denominations Take Strong Action for Peace 


HE GENERAL Assembly of the Presbyterian 
qi Church in the U. S. A., at its recent meeting in 
Cleveland, said: “In view of the prevailing 
dangerous war psychology among the nations, their 
spirit of self-seeking nationalism and war-provoking 
programs of armament-expansion, in the name of 
Christ and of country [the General Assembly] declares 
anew its break with the entire war system.” It also 
recommended that pastors and people be invited to 
adhere to the following statement of purpose: “I will 
not cross the borders of any nation except in friend- 
ship, nor will I support my country in such action.” 
The General Council of Congregational and Christian 
Churches, meeting in Oberlin, O., called upon the pas- 
tors and people to express their minds upon the peace 
and war question. The newly instituted Council for 
Social Action of this communion has been instructed to 


take a plebiscite along the general line of the following 
four propositions: 


“a. I will support any war declared by my govern- 
ment. 

“b. I will support war only if convinced the gov- 
ernment has done everything possible to prevent it. 

“c. Reserving the right of national defense by such 
means as seem to me most effective and in accordance 
with my conscience, I further pledge not to cross the 
boundary of my country to invade any other person’s 
homeland to kill and destroy. 

“d. I am determined not to support any kind of war, 
international or civil.” 


The Congregationalists also invited other American 
denominations through the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the churches of other lands through the 
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World Alliance for International Friendship, to con- 
sider taking similar plebiscites to reveal the mind of 
the churches generally. The General Council called 
“upon the people of our churches to renounce war and 
all its works and ways and to refuse to support, sanc- 
tion or bless it.” 

The Northern Baptist Convention, at its annual meet- 
ing in Rochester, commended to its people the signing 
of a personal pledge, as follows: “Reserving the right 
of national self-defense by such means as may seem to 
me wise, effective and Christian, I, from now on, defi- 
nitely repudiate all aggressive war. I will cross no 
national boundary line to kill and to destroy, nor will 
I support my government in sending its army or navy 
to do so.” 

Many ecclesiastical assemblies have approved, in 


[International Church 


HILE THE Bw ttetin is in press the annual 

W meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

Universal Christian Council is being held on 
the Island of Fano, Denmark. The meeting this year 
promises to be of exceptional significance because it 
will provide an opportunity for the churches of the 
various European countries, and also of the United 
States, to give united consideration to the religious 
situation in Germany. It is expected that German 
Protestantism will be fully represented and that there 
will be an exceedingly frank discussion of the relation 
of Church and State, especially as it has come to sharp 
focus in Germany this year. The meeting, accordingly, 
has great significance for the future of the international 
relations of the churches. 

The meeting is to be held under the joint chairman- 
ship of the Bishop of Chichester, Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Section; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Chairman of the 
American Section, and Archbishop Germanos, Chair- 
man of the Eastern Orthodox Section. 

During the same week (August 24-30) the Manage- 
ment Committee of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches will also be in 
session in Fano. 

The American representatives at the two meetings 
will include: Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Chairman of the 
American Section of the Universal Christian Council; 
Dr. Fred B. Smith, Chairman of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches; 
Dean Lynn Harold Hough of the Drew Theological 
Seminary; Professor Frank Gavin, of the General 
Theological Seminary; Rev. Frederick S. Fleming, of 
Trinity Church, New York; Dr. E. G. Homrighausen, 
pastor of the Carrollton Avenue Reformed Church of 
Indianapolis, and Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Department of Relations with 
Churches Abroad, which serves as the American Sec- 
tion of the Universal Christian Council. 
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whole or in part, the peace program now being spon- 
sored by the Federal Council. This is particularly true 
with respect to the Council’s recommendations regard- 
ing the manufacture and sale of arms and munitions. 
The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. and the 
Northern Baptist Convention call upon their boards and 
national societies ‘to scrutinize their investments,” lest 
unwittingly they derive a portion of their income from 
industries engaged in the production of the materials 
of war. Other bodies calling for drastic action with 
respect to the arms industry include the General Con- 
ference of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the World Peace Commission of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 


Sessions in Denmark 


Prior to the meetings at Fano, Dr. Leiper attended 
the meeting of the Central Bureau for Interchurch Aid, 
in Edinburgh, which is reported on another page of 
the BuLLetIn, and also the meeting of the World’s 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
held at Oxford. Following these meetings, he was the 
guest of the Bishop of Chichester before proceeding to 
Germany to give further first-hand study to the present 
situation in German Protestantism. 

The acute problems as to the attitude to be taken 
by the churches of other larids toward the present 
church administration in Germany have already 
attracted the attention of the newspapers of the world. 
A full report may be expected in a later issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

From July 30 to August 18, the Universal Christian 
Council held its second “International Christian Semi- 
nar” in Geneva. It was under the direction of Dr. 
Adolf Keller, Honorary Lecturer of the Council, and 
dealt with both the theological and social problems 
which are of concern to the churches of all lands, 
Others co-operating with Dr. Keller as lecturers in- 
cluded: Professor Emil Brunner, of the University of 
Zurich; Professor Eugene Choisy, of the University of 
Geneva; Professor Martin Dibelius, of Heidelburg; 
Professor Heinrich Frick of Marburg; Professor Fritz 
Lieb of Basle, Switzerland; Professor von Arseniew of 
Konigsberg, and Dr. Runestam of Uppsala, Sweden. 


Chicago Lutherans Join 


The Chicago Church Federation has added new 
strength this year through the action of the Chicago 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association in voting the active 
cooperation of that body, representing 200 churches of 
the following divisions of the Lutheran Church: 
Augustana, Norwegian, United, American, Danish, 
United Danish. 
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Council Defends Rights of Labor 


N VIEW of the existing tension between labor and 
i management in industry, the Federal Council’s 

" Executive Committee has issued a statement on 
“The Present State of Industrial Relations.” The 
statement urges that the principle of collective bar- 
gaining be fully recognized as essential to justice and 
fair dealing. The full statement follows: 

“The increasing tension between labor and manage- 
ment in some of the great industries of the nation 
creates a serious menace to civic order and social 
progress. We have previously expressed our hearty 
endorsement of the policy of the federal government, 
embodied in the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
affirming the right of employes, as well as employers, 
to bargain collectively through persons freely chosen 
by themselves to represent their interests. This prin- 
ciple has long been advocated by leading church and 
civic bodies and has been amply demonstrated in major 
industries as practicable and desirable. This is not 
class legislation, but a guarantee of rights without 
which labor cannot hope to maintain its standards 
against strongly organized aggregations of capital when 
there is conflict of interests, Industry is in a much 
healthier state when workers and employers are alike 
organized with prescribed rights and accepted respon- 
sibilities. Among the responsibilities thus incurred by 
labor is the free admission to its membership of com- 
petent workers without distinctions of nationality or 
race, 

“Serious conflict has arisen over the refusal of 
strong employing groups to recognize trade unions and 
their determination to limit negotiations with labor to 
dealings with their own employes. The reasons for 
labor’s insistence upon a broad basis of organization 
and upon representation of the workers by persons 
chosen and paid by themselves are too plain for argu- 
ment. They are precisely the same reasons that impel 
employers to organize and to secure the ablest repre- 
sentatives of their own interests, chosen and paid by 
themselves. We appeal for fair play in accord with the 
plain intent of an act of Congress and with a principle 
for which the churches have long contended. When 
labor is denied the right of free choice of representa- 
tives and when employers refuse to deal with repre- 
sentatives so chosen, the spirit and purpose of justice 
and democracy are thwarted. 

“We make this appeal, however, not merely in the 
interest of what is known as collective bargaining but 
in the interest of democratic social progress, which 
requires that the many functional groups of various 
types in modern society shall have scope for the de- 
velopment of standards and methods of action for 
which they may be properly held responsible. That 
abuses of power have occurred on the part of labor as 
on the part of other groups may be freely admitted, but 


these cannot be pleaded as excusing a denial of justice. 
We are convinced that full recognition of social rights 
is the best assurance of responsible and wholesome 
social action. It is for such recognition that we urg- 
ently appeal.” 


“Prayers for Self and Society” 


Not since 1910, when Walter Rauschenbusch wrote 
Prayers of the Social Awakening, has there been an 
effort to express the social aspirations of Christianity 
in forms of prayer for public worship. Now, however, 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, has prepared, and Association 
Press has published, a new volume entitled Prayers 
for Self and Society, which meets the long-felt need. 

Instead of appearing in an expensive volume which 
most people would feel unable to purchase, the present 
series of prayers, fourteen in number, is published as an 
inexpensive though attractive booklet at fifteen cents 
per copy, with much lower rates when ordered in large 
quantities. 

One of the distinctive merits of this little publication 
is that the social passion is combined with a deep con- 
viction as to the reality and necessity for personal reli- 
gious experience. The note of personal fellowship with 
God is combined with the note of struggle for a better 
social order, 

The booklet will be especially welcomed by pastors 
who desire to use the most appropriate prayers for 
special occasions, such as Labor Sunday, Armistice 
Sunday, Mothers’ Day and Race Relations Sunday. 
Among the titles are: “For a Christian Social Order,” 
“For Slum Clearance,” “For All Mothers,” “For Peace 
Among the Nations,” “A Penitential Prayer for the 
Sin of Lynching,” “For Our Country.” Some of the 
prayers are designed for private use rather than for 
public worship. 

Orders may be sent to the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, at the fol- 
lowing rates: 15 cents per copy, $1.60 per dozen, $12 
per hundred. 


French Visitor Welcomed 


Professor Victor Monod, of the University of Stras- 
bourg, one of the most distinguished leaders in French 
Protestantism, was in the United States for several 
weeks this spring giving lectures in several of the theo- 
logical seminaries under the auspices of the Federal 
Council’s Department of Relations with Churches 
Abroad. He was the guest of honor at a luncheon in 
New York given by the Council. He gave a lucid 
interpretation of trends in religious thinking on the 
Continent of Europe and discussed the relations of 
the French and the American churches, 
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| The Churches a the Economic Crisis 


(Part of the Message issued by the 1934 Session of the Church Conference of Social Work) 


+ HE CHURCH can never be content in this or 
oP in any age to follow the path of economic sup- 
port and to minister largely in privileged and 
financially productive neighborhoods. Like the apos- 
tolic Church of old, her supreme call is to the need of 
the hard-pressed masses of the population with whom 
she must cast her lot and for whose welfare she must 
exert her utmost power. 

“It is clearly the will of God at this juncture, mant- 
fested by many and unmistakable signs, that the 
churches shall become a greater and more effective 
agency to point out and to challenge the cruel and un- 
christian exploitation of human beings and natural 
resources for private gain, which prevails so widely in 
this as well as in other lands, and to take part in the 
creation of a more just and humane organization of 
industry and a more enlightened social conscience. It 
is imperative that the Church as a teacher of righteous- 
ness shall see clearly the major social issues and their 
relation to human welfare, and that it shall be able to 
discern God working in the midst of the confusion and 
suffering of the present moment, creating a more Chris- 
tian industrial structure which shall deliberately seek 
the economic plenty of the people, in contrast with the 


system which has come down from the past, whose 
great incentive has been the acquisition of private 
mealty.| Sule 

“This great undertaking in its fullness is the work 
of many and should be gone at with patience and a 
co-operative spirit. It can be accomplished under our 
present system of private initiative if our people have 
the will to do it. But it will require an amount of 
voluntary association, and of public direction and con- 
trol of industry through government, to which our 
people have not been accustomed but to which they 
must adjust themselves. Otherwise we must prepare 
ourselves for more drastic methods, for the supreme 
concern must not be for any particular system but for 
the welfare of the people. 

“Meanwhile, when the people of a nation are in eco- 
nomic distress, as is the case of this country at the 
present time, it is the duty of government to come to 
their rescue, whatever the cost. The resources of the 
nation, of the state, and of the community must stand 
under the unemployed until they can be put back to 
work. This our people are able to do if they have the 
spirit of fair play, and if they are willing to share with 
their brothers in need.” 


Biennial Meeting in Dayton, December 4-7 

The next meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America as a whole will be held 
in Dayton, Ohio, December 4-7, 1934. The meeting is 
held at the invitation of the Dayton Council of 
Churches, Rev. Daniel Brownlee, Executive Secretary. 
The Dayton-Biltmore will be the headquarters hotel 
and all the sessions except the public meetings will be 
held in the hotel. 

This is the first year when a biennial meeting of the 
Council has occurred. Hitherto the meetings have been 
held once in four years. At the last quadrennial 
meeting in Indianapolis in 1932, the constitution of the 
Council was amended to provide henceforth for biennial 
meetings of the whole Council. 

A special feature of the biennial gathering will be a 
congress on “The Churches and World Peace,” to 
which at least one full day will be devoted. 

The membership of the Council is made up of dele- 
gates officially appointed by the constituent denomina- 
tions.. Each co-operating denomination is entitled to 
three members, with an additional member for every 
100,000 of its communicants or major fraction thereof. 
This makes a total voting membership of about 300. 
Others are invited to attend as participants, with the 
exception of the right to vote. 


New Order for C. C. C. Chaplains 


A new order of the Government, issued in July, au- 
thorizes the payment of $30 per month for subsistence 
and travel expenses of clergymen who render special 
service in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps as 
aides to the chaplains in ministering to the needs of the. 
enrollees. This is in addition to the five cents per 
mile travel allowance already in effect. Each clergy- 
man thus detailed to the work must be appointed by 
the proper authorities of the denominations furnishing 
the workers. Robert Fechner, director of the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, has asked the General Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Chaplains to help in arrang- 
ing for the co-operation of the Protestant churches. 
The Committee will meet in Washington on September 
20 to consider this plan and to make recommendations 
concerning it. 

During July Dr. Roy B. Guild visited several C. C. C. 
camps in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan for the 
purpose of studying the conditions affecting religious 
work in behalf of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. 

Chaplain John Thomas Axton (Retired) died at his 
home in Washington on July 20. Chaplain Axton was 
the first Chief of Chaplains of the Army, being ap- 
pointed to that office upon its creation in July, 1920. 
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New Bulletin of Church Federations 


A news bulletin devoted to the work of councils and 
federations of churches, state and local, which is hence- 
forth to appear quarterly, has been launched under the 
editorship of Rev. Ross W. Sanderson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Baltimore, Md., Federation of Churches, 
with Rev. Irvin E. Deer, Executive Secretary of the 
Kansas City Council of Churches, as associate editor. 
The bulletin is published under the auspices of the 
Federal Council’s Field Department. 

The new bulletin is entitled ‘'The Church Federation 
Field.” Its purpose is to present the news of church 
co-operation throughout the country and to keep the 
various councils of churches more closely in touch with 
one another’s programs, plans and methods and thereby 
to further the spirit of co-operative Protestantism. 

The bulletin is made available without cost to all local 
and state councils of churches and will be furnished in 
whatever quantities can be advantageously used for 
distribution among officers, committee chairmen and 
other leaders in co-operative service. 

The next meeting of the Association of Executive 
Secretaries of Councils of Churches will be held in 
Dayton, Ohio, in connection with the Biennial Meet- 
ing of the Federal Council. 

In the Greater New York Federation of Churches 
the new executive, Rev. Robert W. Searle, is entering 
upon the position on September 1. He has resigned 
as one of the ministers of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, in order to become the leader 
of the co-operative work in that city. 


Church of Scotland on Anti-Semitism 


At the last General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land (Presbyterian) the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“Remembering the age-long sufferings of the Jewish 
people, their homelessness as a nation which has lasted 
for centuries, the persecutions, injustices and hardships 
they have endured from Governments, Churches and 
from individuals; in view also of the present fresh out- 
breaks of anti-Semitic fanaticism manifested in many 
lands, the General Assembly offer to the Jewish people 
their heartfelt sympathy with them in their almost 
intolerable wrongs. 

“The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
desire to assure the entire Jewish world that ill-treat- 
ment of Jews on account of their race or religion is to 
them abhorrent; that in their judgment it is a denial of 
the first principles laid down by the great Founder of 
the Christian Faith, who places love and kindness to all 
as fundamental laws of His Kingdom; and that it is 
their firm belief that any Church which claims to be 
animated by the spirit of Jesus Christ and which never- 
theless acts with intolerance towards members of the 
Jewish race, is thereby denying the elementary doc- 
trines of the Christian Faith. 
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“The General Assembly acknowledge with gratitude 
to God the great contributions to human knowledge 
which the Jewish race has made in many realms; in a 
special degree they express their debt to the Jewish 
people for the scrupulous care with which they pre- 
served the early documents of Holy Scripture for the 
ultimate benefit of all nations, which for centuries 
have nourished the piety of myriads who thereby have 
learned of the Grace of Almighty God.” 


Denominations Commend Council’s Work 

During the spring and summer months seven of the 
constituent denominations of the Federal Council of 
Churches have held their official assemblies, conven- 
tions or conferences. Without exception, they have 
gone on record as recognizing and commending the 
Council as the central agency for co-operative work. 
The seven meetings which had been held up to the time 
when this BULLETIN went to press were: The General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A.; the Northern Baptist Convention; the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church; 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church in America; 
the National Council of Congregational and Christian 
Churches, and the General Conference of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, through the 
report of its Department of Church Co-operation and 
Union, expressed gratification at the way in which the 
Council has functioned under the reorganized structure 
adopted at the last Quadrennial Meeting, 

The Northern Baptist Convention noted with ap- 
proval that “the work of the Council is increasingly 
characterized by an evangelistic spirit,” 

The Congregationalists, in setting up the new Coun- 
cil for Social Action, described it as providing for an 
increasing co-operation with the Federal Council. 

The only meeting at which any criticism of the 
Council emerged was the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America, but, after an extended 
discussion, the relation of the Reformed Church in 
America to the Council was sustained by a vote of more 
than four to one. 


New Army Chapels 

Construction of new chapels will shortly be started 
at Fort Benning, Ga.; Langley Field, Va.; Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; Fort Bragg, N. C.; Fort George G. Meade, 
Md.; Fort Myer, Va.; Randolph Field, Texas; Fort 
Sill, Okla. The building of more suitable places of 
worship at these Army posts has been made possible 
by allotments from the public works funds under the 
national recovery program. It is gratifying that at 
these places religious worship will not have to be con- 
ducted in the future in mess halls, gymnasiums, post 
theaters and other inappropriate buildings. 
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Committee on Worship to Meet 

The Fall meeting of the Committee on Worship, 
scheduled for October 9, has a program of marked 
value ‘and interest as announced by the Chairman, 
Bishop W. P. Thirkield. 

There will be a report from the Committee (Dean 
Weigle, chairman) which made a survey on the teach- 
ing and practice of worship in eighty theological semi- 
naries, the materials of which were considered at the 
Conference on Theological Seminaries held last June. 
Professor William Adams Brown vwill lead the discus- 
sion on this subject. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman will give 
an address on “The Reflex Influence on the Minister of 
Orderly and Devout Worship.” Dr. Oscar E. Maurer 
of New Haven will speak on “Methods That Will Best 
Serve the Minister in the Reverent and Effective Con- 
duct of Public Worship,” giving also an account of the 
Congregational Commission on Worship. Chaplain 
Devan of Hampton Institute will report for a com- 
mittee on “Acceptable Standards for Tests of a Good 
Worship Service.” There will also be a report of the 
Committee on Hymn Festivals: Philip S. Watters, 
Clarence Dickinson, J. Finley Williamson, and Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. Dean Howard Chandler Robbins will 
conduct the opening devotional exercises. 


Dr. Landis Writes New Book 


Some form of broad social planning has become a 
necessity for the United States, and there are many 
positive values in the experimental approach to plan- 
ning, contends Benson Y. Landis, Associate Secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Department of Research 
and Education in a new book entitled Must the Nation 
Plan? just published by the Association Press, New 
York. ($1.25 paper; $2.00 cloth.) 

The book reviews what the federal government has 
done during 1933 and 1934 and why and how. One of 
the principal factors bringing about the New Deal, it 
is held, is a shift in the balance of power between the 
sections of the United States. The South and the West 
are now voting together against the Northeast, breaking 
up, temporarily at least, the long alliance of the Eastern 
industrialist and the Western farmer. 

All the important new laws are interpreted in relation 
to the great social needs of the times. Evidences of 
both success and failure of the programs under way are 
examined. The adventures in agriculture, the begin- 
nings of industrial planning under the NRA, the laws 
to “‘let the seller also beware,” the efforts to make relief 
more adequate, the new housing program, all come in 
for extensive treatment. 

Critical discussions are carried on under five ques- 
tions as follows: ‘““How have consumers fared? How 
fundamental are the changes made? Is broad social 
planning a necessity? Of what value is experimenta- 
tion in planning?” The book concludes with practical 
suggestions on How to Continue Discussion. 
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To Honor Sunday School Teachers 


Because its work is part of the normal routine of 
American life, the immensity of the Sunday school 
movement is not generally recognized. There are in 
the world today 361,145 Sunday schools, with 35,000,- 
000 members. In the United States and Canada, the 
number of Sunday schools reported is 185,383, with 
20,627,652 members. More than two million are teach- 
ers, and it is this great army of unsalaried servants of 
their time that “National Recognition Day for Sunday 
School Teachers” on October 6 is meant to recognize. 
Chambers of commerce, service clubs and women’s 
clubs are codperating with the churches to make this 
occasion in each community a great civic demonstration. 
The plan calls for a Sunday school parade, a com- 
munity mass meeting and appropriate services in local 
churches on the following Sunday, October 7. 

A newspaper editor, Robert Raikes, publisher of the 
Gloucester, England, Journal, formed the first Sunday 
school in 1780, in an effort to ameliorate the condition 
of slum children. 

Recognition Day originated with Dr. William T. EI- 
lis, of Swarthmore, Pa., long the author of syndicated 
Sunday school lessons for newspapers. The American 
Sunday School Union generously donated office space 
and facilities. Suggestions for the observance can be 
had by writing to 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Rochester’s Federation Hospital Service 


The Federation of Churches of Rochester, N. Y., 
maintains a hospitalization service which includes visits 
to fifty hospitals, private and public, with more than 
1,048 patients visited in 1933. This service combines 
the ministry of the pastor, mission worker, social service 
director, personal counsellor and Christian friend in an 
unusual manner in the person of Dr. Frederick Palmer, 
an experienced minister, who is engaged by the Federa- 
tion. Through him many pastors are first informed of 
a member’s presence in the local hospital. One of the 
hospitals was so much impressed by Dr. Palmer’s serv- 
ice that it sent courtesy cards to all the ministers of the 
city. The superintendent of the Highland Hospital 
writes of Dr. Palmer’s work: “I have so many times 
noticed the beneficial results following the visitation of - 
patients by a spiritual adviser that I am of the opinion 
that you are actually a part with us in the work of the 
hospital.” 


New Leaver In SCRANTON 


Mr. Emery M. Nelson became Executive Secretary 
of the United Churches of Lackawanna County, Pa., 
succeeding Rev. George L. Ford. Mr. Nelson had been 
Field Secretary of the Northeastern Division of the 
Pennsylvania Young Men’s Christian Association with 
headquarters at Scranton. 
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Exploring the Past in Bible Lands 


By Proressor Mittar Burrows 


Brown University 


recognized the importance of knowing the geog- 

raphy of Palestine. An acquaintance with the 
peoples of the Near East and also with their languages 
and customs helps us toward a truer understanding of 
what is, after all, an Oriental book. Of late years, 
excavations have been made at many places in the Holy 
Land, providing vivid and authentic illustrations of 
many a passage in the Bible, enabling us to see it against 
its original background, and providing facts for the 
solution of historical problems. Not every Bible stu- 
dent can go to Palestine, but it is important that as 
many as possible of those who teach the Bible should 
have an opportunity to study it in the land where most 
of it was written. 

To provide a center for such study and for research, 
a group of American universities and seminaries more 
than thirty years ago established in Jerusalem the insti- 
tution now known as the American School of Oriental 
Research. Many of the leading biblical scholars of 
America have served as directors and as annual pro- 
fessors of the school; others have attended it as stu- 
dents. The list of supporting institutions now numbers 
fifty-three. 

Regular courses are given every year in historical, 
archeological, biblical, and linguistic subjects. Weekly 
field trips and a longer trip in the spring provide ample 
opportunity to gain a first-hand knowledge. Frequently 
students are able to gain practical experience by actu- 
ally working in the excavations. The library is well 
equipped, and students have access to other libraries in 


G teers STUDENTS of the Bible have long 


Pioneering in Near East 

The churches of the nation gave such generous sup- 
port to Near East Relief during the days following 
the war that they will be interested in knowing of the 
continuing work now being carried on by its successor, 
the Near East Foundation. It is doing an original and 
distinctive work in the Near Eastern countries, center- 
ing its efforts around rural education and the fostering 
of projects designed to improve social and economic 
life in the villages. Its method is to undertake demon- 
strations for a relatively brief period, with the expec- 
tation that each project will be permanently continued 
by local agencies and by local personnel. The workers 
are pledged to respect native customs and to work in 
harmony with the religious ideals of the Eastern 
Churches. 

Those who are interested in fuller information about 
the Foundation, which is supported entirely by volun- 


the city as well as to the government museum of antiqui- 
ties. 

Excavations have been conducted at a number of 
sites in Palestine and Transjordan by the school, gen- 
erally in cooperation with American universities. and 
seminaries. At Beth-zur, for example, the American 
School of Oriental Research has been associated with 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, at 
Tell Beit Mirsim (Kiriath-sepher) with the Xenia- 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, and at Jerash 
(Gerasa) with Yale University, 

A younger institution at Baghdad is connected with 
the Jerusalem school. It has carried on excavations 
which have added considerably to our knowledge of the 
ancient civilizations of the lands from which the ances- 
tors of the Hebrews came. Reports of the work of both 
schools appear in the quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. The results of excavation 
and research by scholars connected with the schools are 
more completely presented in the Annual. The Bulle- 
tim is sent to all contributors of a dollar or more and 
the Annual to all who contribute as much as $2.50, 

Members of the supporting institutions receive free 
tuition at the Jerusalem school. There is also a fellow-. 
ship, awarded annually, and sometimes other aid is 
available for qualified students. Graduate credit is 
often given in American universities for work done at 
the school. The Executive Secretary, Mr. Lewis Moon, 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will gladly give full information to those 
interested. 


tary gifts, should write to its national headquarters, 151 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for an attractive brochure 
describing its work. 


San Francisco Stresses Evangelism 


Under the auspices of the San Francisco Federation 
of Churches, and with all the churches of that city 
cooperating, Dr. A. Earl Kernahan has recently com- 
pleted a three weeks’ campaign of “Visitation Evan- 
gelism,” adding three thousand new church members. 
A two weeks’ survey of the city was first made, Dr. 
Kernahan personally instructing the workers in visita- 
tion and supervising every phase of the program. 

This quieter type of evangelism promoted by Dr. 
Kernahan is finding increasing favor. During the past 
eleven years Dr. Kernahan’s leadership has resulted in 
more than 305,000 decisions for the Christian life and 
church membership. ¥ 
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VITAL CONTROL 


FOREST ESSAYS, FIRST SERIES 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Dean of Drew Theological Seminary 
Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


THE VOICE OF THE CRITIC 


66 R. HOUGH has in mind, as his friends know and his pub- 
lishers now state, a series of volumes of essays which will 
be devoted to the Christian criticism of life and letters. 
It is a noble and alluring field, there will never be any 
exhausting it and no man of our generation is better fitted 

to undertake it. ... There are from time to time men whose ap- 

pointed task it is to take into themselves some full current of their 
time, and through their power to understand, fuse and interpret it, 
give it out again with heightened power and meaning for life. Dr. 

Hough possesses that power in a rare and quickening way.’’—Gaius 

Glenn Atkins, in Religion in Life. 


“One likes to think of Dr. Hough himself as bringing the world of 
comprehensive scholarship to the service of evangelical religion. And 
in this field he surely has no superior in American church life.’’ 
—Herman F. Reissig, in The Christian Century. 


“No other American preacher at least has risen to the heights nor 
visioned the breadth of the eriticism of life and letters as has Lynn 
Harold Hough.’’—T. C. R., in The Boston Transcript. 


“The best chapter in the book giving an intellectual portrait of 
Dr. Hough is the one on Comprehensive Scholarship and Religious 
Thought. In addition to his own warm and stimulating personality 
and his fresh and captivating preaching he has made his own unique 
place among American clergymen because of the broad scope and far- 
reaching borders of his knowledge and interest. Science, literature, 
psychology, esthetics, history and art, in addition to theology and 
religion, have engaged his. constant and intense interest for many 
years.’’—Ray Edwin Bond, in The First Church Review. 


“The great need in the evangelical world is leadership in the field 
of constructive criticism. . . . What Cardinal Mercier did for 
the Catholic world, through the Institute of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, needs to be done by some leader of Christian thought 
for the Protestant world. One who reads Dr. Lynn Harold Hough’s 
book on Vital Control feels that perhaps God has laid his hand on that 
leader.’’—John A. Davidson, in Baptist and Reflector. 


“Dr. Lynn Hough . combines a wide knowledge of the 
best literature in belles lettres and moral teaching with a winning 
manner of presentation.’’—British Weekly. 


“Written with extraordinary charm and profound understanding, 
it is an invaluable aid to and appreciation of this movement (critical 
humanism) which has made such a mark on our contemporary Life 
and literature.’’—Joseph H. Titus, in The Churchman. 


“The death of the late Irving Babbitt was a source of deep distress 
to those who care about the future of humanism in America. 
Dr: Hough’ s book proves that there are still those who are capable 
of carrying on the great tradition to which Babbitt consecrated his 
life, of uniting it with the basic Christian tradition, and of giving the 
result clear and graceful literary expression.’’"—The Living Church. 


Dr. Hough is ‘‘an urbane, informed, broad-minded and versatile 
guide to literature.’””-—Harold Speight, in The Christian Leader. 


“One finds himself fascinated, sometimes startled, as this agile, 
. disciplined shuttle of a mind darts back and forth across history.’”’— 
The Intercollegian. 


“Dr. Hough is a distinguished bookman of the type of the late Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll. . Dr. Hough has found and describes 
in these fascinating pages, the nexus and interpretation of many great 
books: it is the Christian philosophy of life.” —The Expositor. 


“Dr. Hough has long been one of Professor Babbitt’s most en- 
thusiastic followers. As a matter of literary fact he has done more 
than any other man to make Babbitt known to Englishmen.”’ 
Wilfred L. Sperry, in The Harvard Crimson. 


“Literary giants and masterly thinkers jostle each other through 
its pages. And as they pass the reviewing stand Dr. Hough with 
fitting words, keen insight, scrupulous fairness, rapier-like thrusts, 
and consummate skill, causes them to yield up their individuality and 
to name the nature of the contribution they have made or are mak- 
ing to the thought life of the world.” —Zion’s Herald. 
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“Religion and Welfare Recovery’? Launched 


A National Committee on “Religion and Welfare 
Recovery,” with Walter W. Head as chairman, has 
issued a “Call and a Program for strengthening and 
undergirding the moral and spiritual forces of the na- 
tion.” The committee consists of more than 200 na- 
tionally known leaders—Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. Attention is called to the fact that churches, 
schools and welfare organizations have suffered finan- 
cially and otherwise from the depression, no less— 
possibly more—than industry and commerce. It is 
pointed out that billions of dollars of government funds 
have been made available for industrial and economic 
recovery but no such help is available for the equally if 
not more important church and character-building agen- 
cies. The suggested program is purely codperative and 
educational without the creation of any new organiza- 
tion, central treasury or the development of high-pres- 
sure financial methods. 

Among the special dates in the Recovery calendar 
are: 

October 1I—Fellowship Monday, when pastors, 
priests and rabbis, together with the leading church 
laymen of each community, are urged to arrange for a 
fellowship luncheon or dinner, followed by a confer- 
ence as to how these leaders may cooperate in attaining 
moral, social and welfare objectives. 

October 1-6—Mobilization Week, when all character- 
building agencies of the community are asked to codper- 
ate in mobilizing for a more constructive program of 
religious and social service. 

October 7—Loyalty Sunday, when effort will be made 
to secure the presence of every citizen in a house of 
worship—church, synagogue or home. For church 
members the slogan suggested is, ‘Every member pres- 
ent or accounted for.” 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee is Dr. 
E. Graham Wilson, General Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions. The Executive 
Secretary is Charles V. Vickrey, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York. — 


Dr. Bader in England 


Dr. Jesse M. Bader, Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Evangelism, has been spending 
several weeks in England, preparing for the World 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ, which is to be 
held there next summer. Dr. Bader has been meeting 
with representatives of the English churches which 
have the responsibility of entertaining the World Con- 
vention. It is scheduled for August 7-12, 1935, in 
Leicester. 

On August 12, Dr. Bader preached in Free St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh; on August 19, in the 
American Church in Paris, and on August 26, in the 
American Church in Berlin. 
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Siegmund-Schultze’s New Publication 


The many American friends of Dr. F. Siegmund- 
Schultze of Berlin, the distinguished German leader in 
Christian social work and international relations, will 
be gratified to hear that his projected series of mono- 
graphs under the title, “Ekklesia,” will soon begin to 
appear. Others will be interested in the new publica- 
tion because of its unique contribution to a better 
knowledge and understanding of the churches of vari- 
ous nations. Dr. Siegmund-Schultze’s plan calls for 
separate booklets, each dealing with the life and work 
and thought of the churches of one of the countries. 
More than 500 authors have been invited to contribute. 

In order to make it possible to plan for completing 
the edition, advance subscriptions to the whole series 
are urgently needed. 

In describing the point of view and significance of 
the new publication, Dr. Siegmund-Schultze says: 

“The Gospel is worked out differently in different 
nations. Only the concordance of these national 
melodies is harmony in the ear of God. Christianity’s 
concern must be to listen to this harmony. This con- 
cern is the more urgent as most people are apt to con- 
sider varieties as opposites. But the body which Christ 
has assumed in the history of the world, His Church, 
can only grow up to the fullness of His being if the 
members arrive at real codperation. 

“Only if the various parts of the Church learn to 
know each other, respecting and loving each other, will 
such coalescence be possible. That the members of 
Christ’s body learn to know each other is the pre-con- 
dition of any effective collaboration, which stands out 
in our vision as the only salvation for coming days. 

“Tn the collection of monographs of the Christian 
churches, which we have been preparing for almost 
twenty years, each church represents itself. Men rooted 
in the peculiar character of their church but at the same 
time fully understanding the nature of other churches 
have written the various parts. Here a picture of the 
Church of Christ of yur days is created, in the painting 
of which in truth all its members collaborate.” 

The publication will appear in German. The price 
of each number is fifty pfennigs if the whole series is 
ordered; otherwise seventy pfennigs. Fifty numbers 
are planned, constituting twelve volumes. Orders 
should be sent to the publisher, Leopold Klotz, Gotha, 
Germany, payment to be made on receipt of the publica- 
tion. 


“A Christian Crusade” 


Under the title, “A Christian Crusade,” the addresses 
and findings of the Spiritual Emphasis Conference, 
which was held last April under the auspices of the 
Commission on Message and Purpose of the Y. M. 
C. A., have been issued in permanent form. It is a 
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booklet of seventy-two pages and can be secured at 
seventy-five cents a copy from the headquarters of the 
Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York. The 
publication includes two challenging addresses by John 
A. Mackay on “Christian Realism” and “Christian 
Idealism.” An address by James L. Ellinwood on the 
theme, “How to Make the Y. M. C. A. a Crusading 
Christian Movement,” serves as something of a keynote 
for the whole report. 


For Better Church Architecture 


The new Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture 
is now located at 105 East 22nd Street, New York, 
alongside the offices of the Home Missions Council and 
the Federal Council of Churches. It is under the direc- 
tion of Elbert M. Conover. The Bureau is prepared to 
render valuable assistance to local churches in connec- 
tion with building or remodeling plans. The services of 
experts with wide experience in church building are 
made available in all parts of the country. Qualified 
architects are recommended on request and counsel on 
building materials, equipment, acoustics, lighting, etc., 
is given when desired. Interested churches are invited 
to correspond with the Bureau to secure fuller informa- 
tion concerning the services which it is prepared to 
furnish. 

Dr. Conover was formerly director of the Bureau of 
Church Architecture in the Methodist Episcopal Board 
of Home Missions, which, together with other denomi- 
national boards, now codperates in the new plan. 


Council Officials Honored 


Two of the executive secretaries of the Federal 
Council were recipients of the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity at the last commencement season. Rev. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of International Justice and Goodwill, received 
the degree from Ohio Wesleyan University, and Rey. 
Henry Smith Leiper, Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Relations with Churches Abroad, from 
Amherst College. 

Rev. Rivington D. Lord, who has been the Recording 
Secretary of the Council since its creation in 1908 and 
who had an important part in the founding of the 
Council, was honored by the degree of LL.D., con- 
ferred by Hillsdale College, his alma mater. 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Religion and Revolution 
By AvotF KELLER 
Revell. $2.00. 


For fifteen years Adolf Keller has 
gone among the Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox churches, as prophet and as 
messenger of relief, interpreting them 
to one another, heartening them and 
translating their thought and life to the 
churches of the United States. The Cen- 
tral Bureau for Inter-Church Aid (in- 
stituted by the Federal Council), of which 
he has been the director, was a powerful 
influence, if not the chief impulsion, in 
the creation and development of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life and 
Work. Dr. Keller has at the same time 
conveyed a much-needed interpretation 
of American Christianity to the churches 
of Europe. His background of inclusive 
theological scholarship always comes into 
play with his practical knowledge and 
his sense of realism. No man is so well 
fitted as he to clarify for our minds the 
present religious situation in the Euro- 
pean nations which are or have been in a 
state of revolution—Russia, Germany, 
Spain, Italy and the Balkan countries. 

The political revolutions “could not 
have captured the imaginations of the 
masses and demanded their tremendous 
sacrifices if there were not in them an 
underlying mysticism of a religious char- 
acter.” This is true even of Bolshevism. 
This and Nationalism “are new national 
religions hidden in political and social 
programs.” “They are all the more dan- 
gerous to Christianity because they are 
penetrating the Christian Church as such. 
They constitute, therefore, aggressive 
powers from without and dangerous, in- 
visible influences from within.” 

The author discerns a “rebirth of the 
spirit of the Reformation” and therefore 
starts out with its original message. The 
“cultural Protestantism of today is under 
the indictment and is being openly at- 
tacked as the modern ‘Protestant heresy.” 
“The old slogans, orthodox and liberal, 
are no longer valid, because deeper, final 
questions have been put before both of 
these parties by the recent Neo-Calvinis- 
tic and Neo-Lutheran theologies,” which 
are clearly set forth in this volume, in- 
cluding, of course, Barthianism in its sev- 
eral forms. It appears that the dialectic 
theology, which has been the subject of 
much controversy, is becoming more and 
more a battlefield within itself. Dr. 
Keller goes so far as to intimate that we 
face “a continuation of that theological 
controversy of which the colloquy of 
Marburg, in 1529, was only the begin- 
ning.” 

But Continental Protestantism is en- 
gaged in more than theological strife. 
The battle is “between genuine Chris- 
tianity and a religion of secularism in 
various forms.’ Germany is the chief 
battleground just now between Protes- 
tantism and secularism. In Germany, 
new religions are appearing in several 
forms, some without and some within 
the Evangelical Church. Within the lat- 
ter it is a fight for the purity of the 
Gospel, a struggle against racial exclu- 
siveness and for the liberty of the 
Church. It is not only affecting rela- 
tions of Church and State, but enters 
deeply into the social life of the people. 


In contemporary Continentalism, the 
Church still leads in the struggle for 
evangelical truth and religious liberty. 
This is the hopeful sign in the spiritual 
life of Protestantism, Dr. Keller does 
not feel that the Church in the United 
States can be indifferent to what is going 
on in Europe. He believes that the 
struggle “may lead to a great spiritual 
awakening all over the world. For it 
has always been in times of crisis that 
Christians have most positively demon- 
trated that the Kingdom of their Lord 
is not of this world.” 

A reading of this impressive book 
(which constituted the Stone Lectures at 
Princeton Theological Seminary last 
year) is essential to an understanding of 
current religious life and the author has 
saved his reader both time and money 
in his skillful compression of significant 
movements into less than 200 pages, with 
a remarkable sense of perspective and 
proportion. 

Cuartes S. MAcFARLAND. 


A Twentieth-Century 
Newman 
From Faith to Faith 
By W. E. OrcHarp 
Harper & Brothers. 10933. $2.00. 


This is the spiritual autobiography of 
one of our contemporaries who began 
with a “revival” conversion, pursued a 
more than usually successful ministry as 
a Presbyterian and a Congregational pas- 
tor, and finally arrived in the Roman 
Catholic fold. The pilgrimage through 
the “boisterous enthusiasm” of Moody- 
and-Sankey evangelicalism, the “re- 
stricted outlook of ordinary church life,” 
the doctrines of holiness as expounded by 
the Pentecostal League, the New Theol- 
ogy of R. J. Campbell, the social move- 
ment with its emphasis on the Kingdom 
of God, the experiments in ritualistic 
worship adapted from Catholic services, 
a prolonged study of Dante's “Divine 
Comedy,” and “conversations” with a 
Jesuit instructor, until the “crossing 
over”—this entire story is told so simply 
and frankly that the reader’s sympathy is 
held from the first to the last word. 

Yet one discovers no new arguments. 
What we have is rather a restatement 
by one who is versed in the new learning 
of the century that has elapsed since John 
Henry Newman made a similar defense 
for a similar stand. Early in his min- 
istry, Doctor Orchard became dissatis- 
fied with the technique of evangelical 
religious living. His was a mind that 
craved order, system, completeness and 
unity. He saw the “New Theology go 
all to pieces,” and himself “slowly be- 
coming conscious of walking down a path 
that ultimately ended in a wilderness.” 
Oppressed by the “problems, burdens and 
diseases accompanying modern life,” he 
concluded that if our generation was not 
to “collapse under depression, neuras- 
thenia and melancholia,’ there was 
needed a “moderate asceticism, ordered 
devotion and organized mysticism.” 

But it was his need for an authorita- 
tive voice, among the many voices, that 
led to the final step. He felt that, if the 


claims of Rome were not valid, Chris- 
tianity itself would sooner or later be 
given up. As he saw it, the world faced 
the alternatives of Catholicism or athe- 
ism. The most illuminating explanation 
that the author gives of his conversion is 
this: “There were so many issues on 
which I judged Rome to be right that I 
was willing to trust her for the rest.” 
One by one Doctor Orchard takes up 
most of the moot issues: scriptural au- 
thority, infallibility, exclusiveness, obedi- 
ence, liberty of conscience, celibacy, 
transubstantiation. It is easy to find 
gaps in his reasoning. With astounding 
candor he grants the most that critics of 
Rome have said. At times he seems to 
be repeating what even for him must be 
meaningless phrases or sophistries. Be- 
ing himself a pacifist, he regrets that 
Rome seems to lag behind the general 
Christian opinion, “most Roman Catholic 
theologians regarding pacifism as a 
heresy,” but, he adds, “What any pacifist 
hopes to accomplish only the Catholic 
Church has power to bring about.” 

In pleading for a united and authori- 
tative Church he is at his best. The one 
motif that runs like a scarlet thread 
through the entire discussion is the felt 
need for some haven, some shelter, in a 
world that seems to be going to pieces. 

It is easier to answer Doctor Orchard’s 
arguments for the “one true Church” 
than his critique of the Protestant posi- 
tion. ‘To be candid as the author, we 
must admit that much of what he says 
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about the Protestantism of today is true. 
We are in a distraught, distempered and 
disunited condition. We are without a 
technique for the development of the 
religious life. We are not agreed as to 
where authority lies. We may accept 
this situation as a challenge, or fly for 
tefuge from the adventure, Most of us 
would prefer the former, and instead of 
accepting atheism or Catholicism as the 
only alternatives, would insist that there 
is a third, namely, a re-defined and re- 
invigorated Evangelicalism, to produce 
which is the immediate task before us, 
Oro J. PRICE. 


Aids to the Devotional Life 


SicNs anp Symports. By Ethel P. S. 
Hoyt. American Tract Society, New 
York. 

Suort MEDITATIONS ON SPIRITUAL RE- 
sources. By Charlotte H. Adams. 
Woman’s Press, New York. $.35. 

Couracgous Livinc In TIMES oF CRISIS, 
By Marie Russ. Woman’s Press, New 
York, $.50. 

Prayer. By Dwight Bradley. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. $,15. 

The strain under which so many men 
and women live in these days of tension 
and distress emphasizes afresh the peren- 
nial need for developing the habit of 
prayer and meditation. Here are four 
simple booklets, all inexpensive, each of 
which has a real contribution to make 
to those who seek inner peace and 
strength. 

Mrs. Hoyt’s pamphlet, “Signs and Sym- 
bols,’ presents an original technique for 
developing a continuing sense of God’s 
presence. She outlines a practical method 
for letting ordinary acts of daily life— 
waking, bathing, working, playing, eat- 
ing, resting—serve as symbols to remind 
one of spiritual realities, the most appro- 
priate verses of Scripture being selected 
to suggest the deeper meaning. 

“Short Meditations on Spiritual Re- 
sources” is designed to help those who 
would like to make a simple beginning 
in establishing the habit of withdrawal 
for a few minutes each day. Each of 
the fourteen programs of meditation in- 
cludes an arresting passage of Scripture, 
and a thoughtful comment, with a prayer 
or some inspiring bit of poetry. 

Miss Russ’ little book is a series of five 
friendly, informal chats on living se- 
renely and bravely in the face of discour- 
aging conditions. It is tonic in its 
quality. 

Dwight Bradley’s address on prayer 
will be a blessing to the people (and their 
name is Legion) to whom prayer seems 
to have lost its reality, 2; M,C, 


Evangelism—in Principle and 
Practice 


EVANGELISM IN THE New Ace, By Aus- 
ten K. DeBlois. Judson Press, Phil- 
adelphia, $1.50. 


Great SERMONS ON EvANGELISM. Com- 
piled by A. Earl Kernahan. Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tenn, $1,50, 


The President of the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, convinced that the 
Church must evangelize or perish, pre- 
sents a valuable study of the enduring 
principles of Christian evangelism and 
their relation to the particular character- 
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istics of this generation, Dr. DeBlois 
stands strongly for truly spiritual 
methods, rather than the superficial and 
sensational methods that have sometimes 
cast discredit on evangelism. 

The principles which Dr. DeBlois 
urges are persuasively exemplified in the 
samples of evangelistic preaching com- 
piled by Dr. Kernahan. Among those 
whose sermons are here presented are 
Charles L. Goodell, Edgar A. Lowther, 
and Joshua Oden. Two others of the 
group, it is significant to note, are ex- 
ecutives of councils of churches, Ernest 
N. Evans of Indianapolis, and John Low 
Fort of Louisville, A third church coun- 
cil executive, Walter R. Mee of Chicago, 
contributes a foreword. All the contrib- 
utors are men who have found the crown 
of their work in the winsome interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel and its claims upon 
the hearts and minds and consciences of 
men. 


The Commonplace Prodigal 
By AttaAn KnicHt CHALMERS 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

This is a penetratingly honest, uncon- 
ventional, thoughtful and experiential 
book about prayer. 

The author deeply believes in prayer as 
communion, as self-commitment, as lis- 
tening for God’s voice. In the hell of 
his war experience he lost all faith in 
God, and yet regained it in a new and 
far more powerful form. He saw the 
mockery, the tragedy, the travesty of 
much that passes for prayer in conven- 
tional Christianity. He turned to look 
for something that was real: and he tells 
how he found jit—not expecting that 
others will find it in the same way, yet 
trusting that his candor will start others 
on a new search. 

The book includes a number of prayers 
and prayer services used by the author 
in his own church, Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York. 


Judaism, Christianity and 
Germany 
By CarDINAL FAULHABER 
Translated by George D. Smith. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


One needs to understand the partially 
suppressed conflict between the National 
Socialist State and the Roman Catholic 
Church to appreciate the courage of these 
utteranees, which were followed by an 
attacl< upon the life of the author, who is 
Archbishop of Munich. The preacher, 
with scholarship and breadth of thought, 
gives due place to German Protestantism 
in Christianity as one of “the two rec- 
ognized Christian creeds,’ and it is de- 
clared as a conclusion that “an apostasy 
from Christianity would be the beginning 
of the end of the German nation.” 


Henry Codman Potter 
By JAMES SHEERIN 
Revell. $2.00. 

The Book Review Editor of the Bul- 
letin, who shared the friendship of 
Bishop Potter, beginning with his stu- 
dent days, recalls his visit to convey an 
invitation to address the theological stu- 
dents of Yale. The Bishop’s rather for- 
bidding manner was not dispelled until 


the subject, “Ideals of the Ministry,” was 
proposed, whereupon he laid aside his 
administrative tasks and for an hour 
outlined those ideals on the spot. His 
subsequent lecture made a profound im- 
pression on the students. : 

This volume was needed to supple- 
ment the earlier biography by Dean 
Hodges, especially in its constant re- 
minders of the influence of Bishop Pot- 
ter in the social movements of his day. 
History has failed to record or evaluate 
adequately his place in the life of the 
body — politic. While Rauschenbusch, 
Taylor and Gladden were expounding the 
theories of social Christianity, Bishop 
Potter was living and acting them, often 
by courageous (though sometimes doubt- 
ful) experimentation, in a great metrop- 
olis, in a wide range, including public 
morals and industrial relations. The 
author, at points more eulogistic than his 
subject would have approved, has not 
over-estimated Henry C. Potter as a 
great leader of men, who combined 
statesmanship with a courage that was at 
times daring, 


Prophecies of a New Day 

A PRIMER FoR Tomorrow. By Christian 
Gauss. Scribners. $2.50. 

THE Coming AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By George Soule, Macmillan, $2.50. 
By somewhat different approaches, 

these two volumes reach similar conclu- 
sions, especially that of the coming so- 
cial revolution in America. The reader 
who wishes to be prepared for what may 
happen and who desires to understand 
the factors and causes which are leading 
to the coming changes in our social and 
political order, will find, in Dean Gauss’s 
volume, special emphasis on religion, 
while Mr. Soule deals with the more 
exclusively economic forces. On _ the 
whole, the two volumes are supplemen- 
tary to one another, 


Speaking to 
the Conditions 
of Today 


Remarkable new story, based 
upon Biblical higher criticism, show- 
ing how social conditions like those 
around us were the motive power in 
evolution of monotheism. A book 
fer entertainment and study, com- 
mended by leading scholars and clergy- 
men 


By the Waters 
of Babylon 


A Story of Ancient Israel 
By LOUIS WALLIS 


$2.00, from booksellers, or 


The Macmillan Co. 
60 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Christian Missions and a New 
World Culture 


By ARcHIBALD G. BAKER 
Willett, Clark & Co. $2.00. 


This volume, setting forth Christian 
missions in their relation to a new world 
culture, may be read with profit by both 
the conflicting parties in the recent dis- 
cussion evoked by the laymen’s survey. 
The author believes that his approach 
will lead to a new evaluation of missions. 


The Revolt against Mechan- 
ism 
By L. P. Jacxs 
$1.00. 


The Hibbert Lectures of 1933 consti- 
tuted a plea to humanity to turn the 
machine from its present mastery over 
human life and to make it the servant of 
spiritual strength and progress. 


Macmillan. 


Character “Bad” 


Edited by Kennetu Irvinc Brown 
$2.00. 


If one wants to be reminded of the 
way in which conscience was conscripted 
during the World War, and earnest 
Christians treated as if they were crimi- 
nals simply because they insisted on 
doing what they believed Christianity 
required, let him read this book—and 
then repent in sackcloth and ashes for 
our collective sin. It is the true story of 
Harold Studley Gray, a young graduate 
of Harvard, scion of a wealthy and 
prominent family, who served faithfully 
in the Y. M A. overseas, Reaching 
the conclusion that he could not as a 
Christian participate in war, he went to 
Leavenworth Prison, and later to Alca- 
traz, rather than be untrue to his convic- 
tion, facing hardships far worse than 
those of the trenches. When he was dis- 
honorably discharged from the Army, ten 
months after the Armistice, his discharge 
bore the comment “Character—Bad.” 
Incidentally “Character—Bad” is a ter- 
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ribly revealing narrative of the extremes 
of hysterical regimentation to which war 
leads a nation. Primarily, it is the rec- 
ord of a young man’s sincere attempt to 
discover and to follow the will of God 
in the face of war. SMG: 
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By T. T, BrumBauGH 
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An appreciative analysis of the perma- 
nent values in the religions of Japan— 
Shintoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism 
—by a missionary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, whose contacts with Japan- 
ese students and their intellectual and 
moral leaders, and whose systematic 
study of the religious life and literature 
of the nation, have enabled him to see 
deeply into the religious development of 
the people, and the distinctive contribu- 
tions of Christianity to the higher life of 
the nation, The author believes that the 
truest and greatest advances of Christian 
faith and culture in all lands have been 
accomplished, not by a process of de- 
struction of the old, but by fulfillment of 
the best in the old. 
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Times Publishing Company, Bethlehem, 
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Christians are often asked how and 
when and why the practice of observing 
the seventh day (the Sabbath of the 
Jews) was superseded by the observance 
of the first day of the week as the 
Christian day of rest and worship. Here 
is the illuminating answer, given in a 
scholarly and at the same time most read- 
able fashion. 
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missions in Asia can fail to recognize 
the significance of the mass movements 
in Indian villages which have been re- 
sponsible for at least three-quarters of 
the strength of Protestant Christianity in 
that land. More important than the 
numerical consideration is the transfor- 
mation of life that has been effected 
among the outcastes of India. 

The present volume is the first attempt 
to make an adequate survey of “India’s 
Forgotten Man” and of what has hap- 
pened to him under the influence of the 
Christian missionary. The study was 
made for the National Christian Council 
of India. 

That the coming of great numbers of 
illiterate, poverty-stricken people into the 
Church, with no adequate facilities for 
education or religious training, has cre- 
ated acute problems and difficulties is 
frankly recognized by Dr. Pickett. But, 
after every due allowance has been made 
for the lamentable weaknesses and seri- 
ous failures, the fact remains that the 
change in outlook for these depressed 


‘communities, as a result of their coming 


into touch with Christianity, has been al- 
most like the change from night to dawn. 
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In “Geist und Liebe’ (Spirit and 
Love) Doctor Keller has given us a de- 
lightful book, even a lovable book. A 
man is distinguished by the friends he 
makes through life and in this kaleido- 
scope of Doctor Keller’s ecumenical tray- 
els and experiences he gives a revealing 
picture gallery both of notable figures 
and of humble people who have come into 
his life. The little volume is irradiated 
with the writer’s capacity for friend- 
ship. The dedication to the late Primate 
of Sweden, Nathan Soederblom, is a 
gracious gesture toward a man who was 
preéminently ecumenical in his life and 
work and whose love and sympathy for 
humanity knew no barriers of race or 
social standing. 
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“Mr. Spencer, with consummate skill, has woven a pattern that is har- 
monious and complete. The task has required both a scholar’s mastery 
of factual data and a poet’s imagination. It has the great merit of making 
the Apostle stand before us with an unrivaled vividness and dramatic 
quality. If one desires a graphic and unforgetable picture of Paul of 
Tarsus as a dynamic figure flashing across the first century stage, Mr. 
Spencer is the dramatist-biographer to whom to turn. The great Apostle 
will hever seem an uninteresting person or a vague shadow to one who 
has seen him as delineated by Mr. Spencer’s creative imagination and with 
his delightful literary style. At a hundred points some passage from the 
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light shed by Mr. Spencer’s reconstruction of the world in which Paul 
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“Rational and brilliantly three-dimensional picture of the man and 
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the life of Paul’s day is detailed and vivid beyond any this reviewer has 
seen elsewhere.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. 
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